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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The fiscal campaign proper will begin with the meet- 
ing of the Cabinet on Monday. Mr. Balfour is to 
open the campaign and on 8 October Mr. Chamber- 
lain will speak his mind at Glasgow. Two days later 
Mr. Asquith is to deliver a counterblast in the Forest 
of Dean and Mr. Morley and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman follow with speeches at Manchester and 
Bolton. In expectation of this October campaign there 
has been a momentary lull in the fiscal campaign, 
officially and in England, though not abroad. Mr. 
Reid, the Leader of the Opposition in the Federal 
House of Representatives, has expressed his wish that 
Australia should give preference to Great Britain with- 
out asking for any return. The Conservative Chamber 
of Commerce in Toronto has reaffirmed its belief in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. At Chemnitz the effect of the 
retaliatory tariffs against German goods entering 
Canada has been discussed with admirable candour 
and breadth of view. The Chamber came to the con- 
clusion that the tariff would kill the trade of the 
district, but, i in spite of this, warned the German Govern- 
ment against risking a tariff war with England and 
expressed belief in the fairness of a preferential ar- 
rangement within the British Empire. Mr. Moseley’s 
denial of the statement, which has been much adver- 
tised, that the delegates of his commission are opposed 
to fiscal reform is significant of the effect of American 
experience on the delegates. 


Not all Mr. Chamberlain’s letters are worthy of him. 
Last week for instance he addressed one to a Leicester 
correspondent the gist of which comes to this: when 
I was young the Tories were commonly regarded as 
the old fogey party forgetting and learning nothing ; 
now it is “* the Radical Party which is bound in fetters 
to ancient shibboleths”: in the end I shall make it 
clear that my fiscal policy has been altered to meet the 
altered circumstances. te is no doubt true, but any- 
body could have written it. Perhaps only people, 
such as Mr. Chamberlain, with a great reputation, 
won, we may be sure, by not doing or saying the 
obvious, the average thing, can with impunity sink 
now and then to the obvious: he with a great 
reputation to make must never so sink. As regards 
-“shibboleth” in this fiscal discussion, it should be 
banned; so should: ‘‘fetish” and also the ‘‘ food of 
the people”. One begins to hate the sight of them. 


And there are others : we are beginning to have grave 

doubts whether “‘ The Mother Country ” may not have 

to be put in the same list: she is printed so often and 
so large that her children may be growing tired of the 
sight of her. 


Sir Harry Johnston in his candidature at Rochester 
is combining the traditional zeal of the pervert with 
the braggadocio of Bombastes Furioso. His polemical 
dogmatism is abnormal even for a man who has to. 
explain away the awkward facts that a twelvemonth 
ago he was advocating preferential duties while he 
now comes forward with the portentous discovery 
that the one thing that saved the Empire during 
the South African War was our being a free-trade 
nation. He must have known nothing about the- 
war we suppose when he was all for preferential 
duties. One would gather from this single speech 
that his assumption of omniscience was meant to rival: 
that of the ineffable person Mr. Arnold White. 
There are no secrets hidden from him. Free trade is. 
the only possible policy, the fiscal policy has already 
been decided by all thinking men in the United King- 
dom, he is not angry with Mr. Chamberlain and speaks. 
quite patronisingly of his abilities but ‘‘ when he has 
had interviews with him the Colonial Secretary did not 
know what he was talking about”: Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Sydney Buxton would have succeeded where Mr. 
Chamberlain has failed. More cocksureness the rawest 
politician never exhibited in election speeches and one 
might think Sir Henry Johnston was the youngest of 
young men. 


The world is used to the expression of Russian 
tenacity in terms of surrender and the note just sent by 
M. Lessar to the Chinese Government—if we may 
trust the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, whose information 
has been admirably exact in the past—is an excellent 
example of the diplomatic procedure. Manchuria is 
really to be evacuated on 8 October and in return for 
this ‘‘ evacuation”, which is treated as if it were an 
act of generosity, the Chinese Government is to make 
counter concessions. No territory is to be added to 
other Powers ; every concession to England is to imply 
a similar concession to Russia; the import duties into 
Manchuria by railway are not to be increased ; and 
‘*in the event of an epidemic at New-chwang a Russian 
health officer shall be appointed” to deal with the 
outbreak. | The last clause is at least humorous and 
only those traders who have had experience of the 
effects of quarantine arbitrarily imposed will know how 
great is the commercial influence of ‘‘ a health officer ”. 
No doubt if evacuation, that blessed word, meant more 
than the shifting of a few troops from one barracks to 


another the note might be accepted. As things are, it 
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represents nothing more than a careless effort to get as 
many concessions as are possible at the moment and to 
exchange for them a meaningless phrase. 


The press campaign against the Turk has begun in 
earnest. It is reported that ‘‘ thirty to fifty thousand 
Macedonians ” have been killed by the Turkish soldiers 
and many rumours are given of Turkish barbarities in 
‘many quarters. But it is astonishing how little authentic 
news is received. The most responsible of the corre- 
spondents in speaking of the many burnt and deserted 
villages in Macedonia alludes to them as the sequel to 
Turkish ‘‘ victories”. What is essential to know is 
whether the burning of the villages is or is not a 
punishment for Christian aggression : rebellion cannot 
be checked by sentimental methods. What is wanted 
is trustworthy information and from no quarter of the 
world is it worse supplied. It is extremely probable 

‘that many of the Turkish soldiers or armed Turks, as 
they are described, are out of hand:and capable of 

~barbarity which it is the duty of Europe to.repress at 
all hazards ; but to cry for the extinction of the Turk 
without knowledge or the presumption of knowledge 
of the.nature of the rebellion and the acts of: the:rebels 
is more likely to produce war than ensure the safety of 
the Macedonian peasants. 


A memorandum issued by the Macedonian Com- 
mittees attributes the whole blame for Turkish excesses 
to the Powers, ignoring the obvious fact ‘that the 
beginning of the present tumult came from the refusal 
of the Bulgarians to permit the introduction of the 
Russo-Austrian reform. They publish a list of 111 
villages which it is alleged have been plundered or 
“burnt by Turks in Macedonia. It is unfortunate that 
at the same time one of the first trustworthy reports 

is received from Adrianople. Immediately after the 
arrival of the Russians in Turkish: waters Turkish 
garrisons were attacked, Turkish villages were burnt 
and, according to the ‘‘ Times ” correspondent, ‘‘ there 
is reason to believe that many villagers, including 
‘women and children, were murdered”. The. difficulty 
of estimating ‘‘the balance of criminality” is not less 
in Beirut than in Macedonia. The presence of American 

_ ships and the vigorous action of Turkey in deposing 
the Governor, should be enough to. prevent any further 
attack on the Christians. One must hope that it will 
not encourage reprisals on the analogy of the Russian 
fleet. 


_ Suggestions that M. de Witte was at last losing 
influence with the Tsar have been followed by his selec- 
tion for the post of Minister-President. It may be 
‘that in some ways M. de Witte will have a less decisive 
influence as Prime Minister than -he had as Finance 
‘Minister, and he will probably be remembered in the 
first place as one of the great masters of finance 


in Russian history ; but the bestowal of the new office 


' an only be regarded as an honour conferred. M. de 
Witte more than any other Russian statesman holds, 
though in less sentimental form, the views of the Tsar 
on social progress and on the wisdom of peace. He has 
a powerful enemy in M. de Plehve whose views on both 

“points belong to the opposite and in Russian politics 
_ the more popular philosophy. ‘| But it is at least prema- 
‘ture to accept the change- of office as a sign that his 
influence is in any way declining. His new' power will 
be more extensive if Jess incisive and: much will depend 
on the politics of his successor. But at least he will 
“be in a better position to arrange the difficult commer- 
cial relations with Germany, and his election puts an 
end to any immediate fear of Russian aggression in the 
Balkans. 


The recent French expedition has done little to quell 
the pugnacity of the tribes along the borders of Algeria. 
A French convoy accompanied by 120 troops was _at- 
itaeked on the way to Beni-abbas by the Berbers. The 
surprise was complete and the. French, who seem to have 

» fought for many. hours with great determination, lost 
.37-men killed and 47 wounded. The tribes were kept 
off till reinforcements arrived, but the attack was suffi- 
..ciently .suecessful. to: stimulate the campaign against 
. French.;intrusion. into desert privileges. Like the 
Tuaregs,.in other parts of the desert, these. tribes have 
lived for unknown years on the taxation of convoys 


crossing the deserts. French authority has resisteg 
the toll and “the good old rule, the simple plan” that 
‘*he should take who has the power” has been restored, 
But the possession of modern weapons has if anythi 
increased the power of the desert nomads and the 
desert itself is a perfect protection against organised 
repression. Nor in this instance is there any objective 
as in the former case when the mud walls of Figuig 
were scientifically levelled. 


Once more an international meeting of Members of 
Parliament has been held in Vienna to discuss the comity 
of nations, the functions of arbitration and the duty of 
disarmament. No doubt, in spite of something of g 
Babel of mispronounced tongues, the meeting is a 
pleasant institution and it is all to the good that Mem. 
bers of the Parliaments of Europe should become 
acquainted with each other. Nor can anyone refuse to 
acknowledge that arbitration is a means better suited to 
nations supposed to be governed by rational beings 
than the arbitrament of war. But still we are faced by 
the unhappy fact that this and other humanitarian 
efforts attract a class of people whose humanitarianism 
is much in advance of their capacity and influence, 
Arbitration has not been. a success partly because its 
machinery has not been put in order—a fact suff- 
ciently acknowledged at the conference—but chiefly 


-because nations as yet are too greedy to accept it, 


One of.M. Etienne’s articles in the ‘‘ Figaro ” urging in 
respect of Alsace and Lorraine the Gambetta maxim 
**Pensons-y toujours ” is but one instance of how long a 
train of hatred one act of arbitration may leave behind. 

But this series of articles which has _ interested 
students of foreign politics to such a degree are further 
illustrations of the spirit which have produced 
“‘Yentente cordiale”. Danger with France has 
frequently arisen from the excitement of the Colonial 
party and its policy which for a time was thought 
naturally and necessarily to place her in hostility :to 
Great Britain. But M. Etinne is the acknowledged 
leader and representative of the party and his third and 
last article deals with the Anglo-French rapproche- 
ment and is intended to show-that nothing could 
be more mistaken than the former ideas. of his asso- 
ciates. Perhaps he over-estimates the ‘‘ umbrage” of 
England’s ‘‘ colonial predominance”; but at any rate 
it is well he should believe now that all suspicion has 
ceased. Notwithstanding Fashoda, and the status quo of 


‘the Egyptian question, the hostile sentiments they once 


aroused now appear exaggerated and inconsistent with 
a just appreciation of the European situation and the 
interests of France. This is a very handsome apologia. 
The most conclusive proof however that M. Etienne 


“gives of French satisfaction with us is his assertion 


that the Anglo-French rapprochement is essential to the 
complete effectiveness of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
How this would be. precisely explained in detail need 
not be too closely examined ; it is sufficient to know 
that if the French think so the entente is all the more 
assured of their constancy. 


M. Lebaudy has allowed no ridicule to repress the 
energy which he is expending on his new African 
empire and Paris is kept daily amused by fresh news. 
A quantity of goods have just been despatched to 
Troja, the capital of the Empire, a small town on-the 
coast of West Africa on Liberty Bay. His address 1s 
given.out to-be ‘‘Sa Majesté 1l’Empereur du Sahara 4 
Troja via les Palmas” and letters go—for nothing— 


&.par laligne Impériale du Sahara”. The constitution 


has been:drawn up, a guillotine been bought and 
the first list of colonists is saidto be complete. .M. 
Lebaudy may be an emperor yet ; but even emperors 
have their petty, trials. The five sailors who were 
captured by the Moors within the limits, of the new 
Empire are about to bring an action for damages against 
the emperor or, to use his more specific title, ‘* Jacques 
I.”. »M. Pelletan:supports them, so unpatriotic is the 


‘Minister of Marine. 


Sir Norman Lockyer has at any rate made this year’s 


. meeting of the Association into something: of an-epoch. 


Though many presidents have gone outside their own 
spheres in order to attract a wide public he is the first 
who has made no pretence of discussing scienti! 
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sted subjects. His main thesis was much the same as | Railway case and re-establishing the irresponsibility 
that Professor Dewar’s last year, that our industries are | of the unions for their action in trade disputes. This 
red, being taken from us owing to our gross inferiority in | is against the opinion of the wiser leaders of trade 
ung the application of science to commerce. He goes | unionism. They point out that Parliament cannot be 
the beyond him in suggesting that the expenditure of some | asked to give the unions such a privilege against the 
ised 4,000,000 On new universities and facilities for | ordinary law; that the unions are not so hampered as 
tive research work would restore the balance and would be | it is sought to make out. Altogether there are many 
Zuig a profitable investment. His statistics of the com- | reasons, as we point out elsewhere, for believing that 
tive amount spent by Germany, the United States | the Congress has approached the fiscal question in a 
s of and Great Britain on universities—whose whole function | far from impartial spirit; and for believing that its 
nity he appeared to think is to teach science—were a | influence will not be so great as it pleases some people 
f sufficient proofof our unwise parsimony and the deficiency | to imagine. 
y° has been in individual as well as State generosity. 
‘ . But on the whole the President spoiled the effect of his 
e. address by indulging in vague assertions and wide 
besa peralisations, of which the worst was the wild 
ete estimate of the profits made by German manufacturers 
dto golely through their scientific superiority. Yet no part 
. of his address reached the bombastic extravagance of 
1 the title ‘‘ The Influence of Brain-power on History”, 
Nan ascheme which should rightly include, to mention no 
‘ens others, Socrates and Shakespeare. 
nce, 

its 


The Canadian Government has been most gratuitously 
attacked during the week for its attitude towards 
English emigrants. Whenever a district in any quarter 
of the world is much advertised a certain number of 
sanguine fools will suppose that it is a Golconda where 
absurd wages, if not nuggets, can be had for the 
asking. In Canada some bogus emigration societies 
have issued successful appeals to such people and a 
considerable number of emigrants have found the 
. promised ‘‘ Eden” very empty of fruit. The complaint 

He spoke more to the point in his address on Thurs- | is that the Canadian Government ought to assume 
day to the Corresponding Societies on the need of | responsibility for these bogus societies, as if it were 


ufi- thorough organisation of the workers. At Thursday’s | one of the functions of Government to protect fools 
efly meeting no speech was more interesting in a national | from their own folly. The Canadian Government has 
It reference than Professor Watts’ address on the coal | advertised its willingness, even enthusiasm, to supply 
g in supply. He estimated that our coalfields have yielded | fromthecentral office in London full and detailed informa- 
xm only 1 per cent. of the energy which the coal actually | tion to any intending emigrants and has warned them 
ig a possessed in situ, a remarkable comment on the Presi- | against believing the absurd prospectuses of the sham 
ind, dent’s thesis that commercial prosperity, which in | societies. Canada has as much scope as ever for able- 
sted England has been due more to coal than anything else, | bodied men and women and it would be something of 
ther depends chiefly on ‘‘brain-power”. Supposing one | an Imperial disaster if the gullibility of a few victims 
ced inventive brain had discovered means of extracting | should arrest the flow of emigration ; and an absurd 
has from the coal only 2 per cent. of its energy ! amount of publicity has been given to their complaints. 
= In the midst of all these orgies over imports and | The National Service League may find a stimulus in 
ent exports and technical universities and scientific research | one of the recommendations of the War Office Com- 
ad and organisation and, generally, arranging that we get | mission. ‘‘ The one lesson of the war” says the Report 
a hold and keep hold of more carnal things—orgies | ‘is that no military system will be satisfactory which 
Mi which, alas, we must go in _for or cease to be a | does not contain powers of expansion outside the limit 
suld nation of power and destiny—it has been a relief to | of the Regular Forces of the Crown, whatever that 
sa reed - Proceedings of the Library Association limit may be”. We have the satisfaction too of re- 
» of at s during the past week. We feel in another | flecting that it is an endorsement of a policy advocated 
es world when we turn to pure literature, almost a | by ourselves. So long as the principle of universal 
hes spiritual world. P. rofessor Macneile. Dixon, the presi- | training for home defence is not admitted by the nation 
0 of dent of the association, made a speech delightful and | there can be no satisfactory army reform. When the 
ee in parts original. We agree with him: it maybe that, | manhood of a nation shrinks from qualifying itself by 
vith if all the henceforth unhappy days of our youth are | military training throughout all ranks of society for 


to be given to technical training, the Library will | ensuring national safety it makes the grand refusal. 


“ tend to” penaine a university of later age. Delightful | But we do not believe there is any deliberate refusal to 
aa ttf where there are no examinations and the | undertake this natural duty. Many ancient prejudices 
a political economists and other many bores can be left | however stand in the way which will be removed we 
the spon the shelf. But will men have any soul for books, hope in course of time by the work which is being 
o* other than those shockers bound in blue, when their | undertaken by the National Service League. 
as technical and researching and trading youth is got 

over? You cannot have the soul of the trader and the For many years the Duchess of Sutherland has been 
FF soul of the bookman in you, or of the scientist and | preparing a scheme for providing the Crofters with the 
ee the zsthete. As well imagine the carnal man being | opportunity of a technical education. Thanks to great 

spiritual or the reverse. Darwin said that upon trying | private generosity the buildings have now been completed 
the to enjoy music, which he once cared for much, he | and were opened by Lord Balfour of Burleigh on 
can found that he was a dry leaf for anything but science. gueetes, ” "e rule educational proposals which have 
ws. M —* epended solely on individual charity have been little 
the ‘cipal eting . icester during the week. Its | an aimless sense of,charity than fulfilled an educational 
; is Principal topics have been the fiscal proposals, the | peed. But in this case the whole scheme has been 


effect on Trades Unions of the Taff Vale dectsi d 3 
a on, ao founded on th essed d 


Be of the Con i i 

jon gress against any alteration of the so-called | peculiar group of men. The main idea is to give 
and — + dat naturally pleasing to the official | facilities for special training to children over sit 
M. of Lab, ut he is not so pleased with the prospect | who have left school and compared with most technical 
ors an our candidates being run in opposition to the | schools the scope of its influence is likely to be so much 
ere inary Liberal candidates. Increased labour repre- | preater as none of the thirty or forty scholars will be 
om sentation is all very well in the Liberal view if it means day boys. Some money is still required to endow the 
inst winning a seat which would otherwise be lost, but it | schools, but the bulk of it has been collected, and the 
yes fg 8 NOt so acceptable on other terms. A very bitter | coffection of the rest will depend solely on the first 
the feeling was expressed against the constitution of the | success of the experiment. 

mission for examining the proposals of the Trades 

oe putes Bill promoted by the unions during last We learn from some of the New York papers, and 
A session; and the unions will not send witnesses | a few of the English, that the passive resistance cam- 
ch. because there are no representative working-men | paign is assuming the proportions of.a revolution. If 


wo appointed. What seems like a forlorn hope was | anyone were to take the trouble to reckon the per- 
-. tesolved — in the decision that legislation must be | centage of resisters, the ‘‘ revolution” would be found 
i obtained for annulfing the effect of the Taff Vale | to be better described as a local squabble, but no 
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doubt in some places the commotion is enough to 
gratify its organisers. Certainly the principle is 
spreading. It is reported, for example, that a citizen 
of East Finchley has refused to pay rates because 
there is no police-station or lunatic-asylum within 
three miles of his house ; and he objects to being taxed 
for the support of the poor on the ground that the 
workhouses give harbourage to the victims of drunken- 
ness. This passive resister should have the honour of 
a large company of sympathisers at the sale of his 

oods, whatever his intention ; whether he is a martyr 
in the cause of individual liberty or intends his protest 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the principle of refusing 
to pay money which you would rather not pay. 


If everybody or even a considerable percentage of 
people with ‘‘ views” proceeded to carry them into 
practice, new terrors and inconveniences would be 
added to life. It is on the whole, then, something to 
be profoundly thankful for that people do not practise 
what they preach. But an occasional exception is 
interesting and even valuable. Mrs. F. A. Steel is such 
an exception. Her husband was summoned the other 
day because she had been carrying out her precepts. 
He was charged at the Towyn Petty Sessions with 
neglecting to send a girl in his employ to school. Mrs. 
Steel pointed out that the girl had been adopted from a 
London slum; that she was learning cookery and 
domestic work for half the year and during the other 
half attended the school at Pennal. The Bench agreed 
that Mrs. Steel’s plan was better than the school 
inspector’s and dismissed the case. We hope that 
other magistrates will take note and approve sound and 
public-spirited action like Mrs. Steel’s in the same 
way. The board school representative in the matter 
was sad at the decision. He!should take heart: the 
‘*board school” will cease to exist shortly: so why 
grieve ? 


Inspector Sweeney has retired from the police. Few 
Scotland Yard detectives have had a more interesting 
career. Strenuous and intelligent, he was told off to 
guard Mr. Balfour at one time. It is said, it is just 
the sort of thing that is said in papers—we do not know 
what ground there may be for it—that Mr. Sweeney 
learnt golf in order often to follow Mr. Balfour without 
people suspecting what his job was: that he would 
even cry ‘*‘fore” to Mr. Balfour on such occasions : 
that is what the detective might do in the story book. 
To-day Mr. Balfour and other leaders are wanting 
protection from enemies other than anarchist and 
dynamitard—from their own supporters who are pester- 
ing them, and not unnaturally, over the fiscal question. 
Some years ago Lord Salisbury had to lunch several 
times in the Secretary’s room downstairs at one of his 
clubs in order to be safe from the button-holer. 


No alteration was made in the official rate of discount 
this week, but stock markets remain in a depressed 
condition under the lead of gilt-edged securities which 
were particularly flat. Consols were quoted 89}, which 
is the lowest price reached since the Franco-German 
War of 1870 when the price fell to 88}, but it must not 
be overlooked that at that time the stock was on a 
3 per cent. basis as compared with the present interest 
of 2} percent. The Home Railway traffic returns to 
hand are of a satisfactory nature, the majority of 
the lines recording good increases. The North 
British dividend at the rate of 12 per cent., as 
against 1} per cent. a year ago, exceeded anticipa- 
tions, but although thg market temporarily bene- 
fited by the announcement prices fell away in the 
absence of support, and in sympathy with the general 
dulness of other investment securities. Business in 
Americans was restricted but prices remained fairly 
steady, with the exception of steel issues which were 
adversely affected by a rumour that the company may 
pass the next dividend on the common stock. Stagna- 
tion continues to prevail in the Kaffir section and further 
declines have taken place. The Rand output for 
August was 271,918 ounces, an increase of 20,265 
ounces on the July figures, and the native labour re- 
turn for last month shows a net gain of 1,566 boys as 
against a net gain of 2,208 boys in July. Consols 89}. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (3 September 1903). _ 


THE FULFILMENT OF THE CASSINI 
CONVENTION. 


woe Count Cassini carried away with him from 
Peking, in the autumn of 1896, the famous 
convention with which his name is associated, the 
Saturpay Review* characterised the incident as 
placing Manchuria practically in Russian hands. The 
authenticity of the agreement was denied, of cou 
when it leaked out; but events succeeded each other 
almost exactly as it foreshadowed, and the appoint- 
ment of Admiral Alexeieff to be Viceroy of the Far 
East confirmed our appreciation of its import. The 
special privileges which China expressed herself anxious 
to grant in acknowledgment of the “loyal aid given by 
Russia in the retrocession of Liaotung and its depen. 
dencies” have taken the form of surrendering not only 
Liaotung but all Manchuria to Russia’s keeping. The 
day when promises of withdrawal might be taken at 
their face value has passed. The new ports required 
by the United States may be opened, and a form of 
decampment, even, take place at the intervals named; 
but Dr. Morrison has prognosticated the character of 
the movement too fully to leave room for hallucina- 
tion. The garrisons may be removed from the actual 
precincts of Newchwang and Moukden, and even of 
Kirin and Tsitsihar; but they will remain in barracks 
that have been prepared for them in the vicinity; 
while not only the railway but the important river Sungari 
and the post road connecting Tsitsihar with the frontier 
are to be guarded by Russian troops. The degree of 
administrative independence that Chinese officials will 
exercise under these conditions may be expressed by a 
minus sign. We have said that everything happened in 
pursuance of the Cassini Convention ; but there was one 
variation which may help to explain Germany’s declara- 
tions of acquiescence. Article 9 earmarked Kiaochiao 
for Russia, though postponing actual occupation “in 
order to obviate the chance of exciting the jealousy 
and suspicion of other Powers”. The breach of that 
clause implied in the subsequent lease of Kiaochiao to 
Germany gave Russia occasion to insist indignantly 
on Article 10, which had given her a lien also on Port 
Arthur. An immediate consequence, therefore, of 
Germany’s occupation of Kiaochiao was the lease to 
Russia, three weeks later, of ‘‘ Port Arthur, Talienwan 
and the adjacent waters”—with the quaint proviso 
that, although ‘‘the control of all military forces in 
the territory leased and of all naval forces in the 
adjacent seas, &c., should be vested in a high Russian 
official, he should be designated by some title other 
than Governor-General (Tsung-tu) or Governor (Hsiio- 
fu)”. The two men who signed that agreement have 
passed away—Li Hung-chang in the plenitude of 
influence and power, Chang Yin-hwang murdered in 
exile as a reformer when the Empress was driven in 
flight to Si-ngan. It would be interesting to know 
whether their successors consider that this characteristic 
attempt at face-saving has been observed in the title 
awarded to Admiral Alexeieff !_ What Sir Cecil Clementi 
Smith, speaking as President of the China Association, 
described subsequently as the ‘‘ ever-to-be-regretted 
and possibly never-to-be-forgotten incident of the 
removal of British ships from Port Arthur” shortly 
ensued; and Russia might rely that she would, 
thenceforward, encounter no valid resistance to 
her programme. It has been affirmed, even, 
that the programme has a wider range; Dr. Ular has 
told us in the ‘‘Contemporary Review”, with every 
appearance of knowledge, that Mongolia even is in- 
cluded in its scope; and there is nothing unlikely in the 
predication. The demand made by M. de Plangon, i0 
April, that the character of the administration 10 
Mongolia should remain unchanged does not, it is true, 
figure in the new conditions just presented by M. Lessar; 
but Russia can wait before putting on paper any 
ulterior designs she may entertain: no one who has 
explored the region with Sven Hedin will apprehend 
that the Mongolia of even a generation hence is likely to 
differ materially from the Mongolia of to-day. 

' Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria at any rate may 
be regarded henceforward as a fiction, and Westera 
interests may seek consolation in the prospect that its 


* 12 December, 1896. 
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resources will probably be developed more rapidly under 
the new than under the ancient régime. One of the 
chief objections to ‘‘ spheres of interest ” on the part of 
commercial nations like Great Britain and the United 
States is that they have a tendency to become spheres 
of control ; and that such spheres are apt, in the case 
of certain Powers, to be hedged in by prohibitive tariffs 
and preferential rates. Peculiar interest attaches, 
in these circumstances, to the correspondence which 
followed Mr. Hay’s invitation to the European 
Powers, in 1899, to declare an ‘‘open door’”’ policy 
in respect to their various spheres. The replies were, 
in most cases, all that could be desired. But the am- 
jiguity of the Russian answer persuaded the ‘‘ Boston 
Herald” at any rate that, so far from conveying the 
assent which diplomacy found it convenient to assume, 
the real import of Count Mouravieff’s language was 
that his Government intended to close the open door 
with a bang against all foreigners but Russians—who 
would shortly be foreigners no longer—being chez eux ! 
while, as to non-interference with vested interests, 
harbour dues, railroad charges, &c. (respecting which 
assurances had been asked), there was no word. 
Russia has declared, we believe, in one of her many 
assurances, that she will preserve the ‘‘ open door” as 
understood in Russia ; but this is an expression which 
leaves the open door open for any interpretation that it 
may suit M. de Witte’s successors to impose. A Russian 
paper remarked frankly, the other day, that Russia’s 
sacrifices in Manchuria had for object the benefit not 
of other nations but her own ; and M. Radzig has indi- 
cated, not obscurely, the method by which such benefit 
must be gained. Not only does Russia’s protective 
system enhance the cost of machinery and raw material, 
but land carriage cannot compete with sea carriage ; 
so that neither is the Siberian railway likely to become 
a commercial highway nor can Russian manufacturers 
compete, in Manchuria, with those of England and 
America unless favoured by prohibitive duties. The 
temptation will be great, obviously, if this diagnosis be 
correct, to modify the conditions after the method of 
Batoum. 

But the consequences of the Cassini Convention are 
not limited, unfortunately, to Manchuria. Having 
obtained possession of the interior, Russia finds that 
she must guard, now, her communications by sea 
between Vladivostock and Port Arthur—whereas the 
voyage lies along the coast of Korea. The wolf could 
hardly be found who would venture to suggest that 
these waters could be troubled by the Korean lamb. 
But it is a common fate of lambs to be devoured ; and 
Japan is as convinced that her national safety is con- 
cerned in safeguarding this opposite coast against 
Russia, as Russia is insistent that the safety of her 
communications excludes the potentiality of Korean 
harbours passing into the hands of a strong naval 
power like Japan. An ideal solution would of course 
be a self-denying agreement ; but ideal solutions rarely 
work, out of Utopia. The agreements entered into 
between the two countries, in 1898, have at any rate 
failed to settle the question ; and a consciousness that 
this was the case impelled each, evidently, to take 
steps that have tended to accentuate the antagonism. 
A vaguely expressed concession of a right to cut timber 
has been elaborated by M. Pavloff into a right of settle- 
ment at a place on the Korean bank of the Yalu, 
which is alleged to be susceptible of conversion 
into a naval fortress that would, in conjunction with 
Antung on the Manchurian bank, effectually command 
the estuary. At the time, again, that the several Powers 
were engaged, in 1898, in staking out railway con- 
cessions as a method of defining their claims whenever 
China fell due for partition, France procured a zon- 
cession for a line from Wiju to Séul, which would have 
formed an extension to the Korean capital of a line 
which Russia contemplated making to the Manchu- 
Korean frontier. This lapsed, however, or fell somehow 
mto abeyance ; and M. Pavloff proposed, not long ago, 
that itshould be transferred to a Russian concessionnaire. 
The Korean Government refused, on the ground that 
Such a line must be made, if ever, by Korea herself ; 
and M. Pavloff contented himself with ‘the familiar 
diplomatic earmark that, if ever she varied her decision, 
she might appeal to Russian finance. But Japan had, it 


seems—besides the modus vivendi with Russia to which 
allusion has been made—taken the precaution to 
negotiate at Soul, about the same time, an agree- 
ment granting her preferential rights of railway con- 
struction throughout Korea. Japan stands therefore 
on the basis of that agreement, in Korea, in a position 
not very dissimilar from that of Russia in Manchuria, 
which is based chiefly on railway concessions. And it 
is on the basis of their respective railway rights, appa- 
rently, that she proposes now to deal-—-each Power to 
define its rights, and have authority to guard its rail- 
ways, and send troops to its sphere for the suppression 
of disturbances ; such troops being withdrawn on the 
restoration of order! The proposition implies, in 
plain fact, a willingness to recognise the pre-eminence 
of Russia in Manchuria, on condition that Russia con- 
cede to Japan a similar pre-eminence in Korea. It 
sounds, moreover, like a final proposition ; for Japan 
must surely resist any attempt by Russia to gain a 
permanent foothold in Korea; so that the negotiations 
which are alleged to be in progress can hardly fail to 
have consequences of grave import to the future of 
the Far East. 


SCIENCE IN THE PULPIT. 


O some of those who listened to Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s homily at Southport may have recurred 

a scene at Oxford when the erection of a new and 
costly building was being discussed. Many fine hopes 
were expressed of the benefits which the new buildings 
would confer. At the end when the speakers were ex- 
hausted Max Miller got up and in his quiet manner 
said that many great things had been done in hovels. 
It was no argument, but it quashed the proposal, per- 
haps because Congregation felt that the buildings were 
likely to be rather spectacular than useful. It is no 
answer to Sir Norman Lockyer to suggest that Watt 
discovered the mechanical use of steam by watching 
a common kettle on the kitchen fire, but the need of his 
elaborate recipe for compounding men of science is at 
least partly refuted by the rdle of our eminent inventors 
and discoverers. There is no question that the men of 
science who assembled at Southport were, if one 
may say so, flabbergasted by the title of the Pre- 
sident’s address: ‘‘The Influence of Brain-power 
on History”, though happily the President adhered 
with as little strictness to his title, which would over- 
lap the limits of history, as to the precedents of his 
office. The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science has given harbourage to much that has little 
connexion with science. De Rougemonts have been 
gravely welcomed and popular picnics have flourished 
under its patronage; but for the first time the meeting 
has been opened with an address intentionally and of 
set purpose unscientific, in every sense of the word. 
The excuse is a grave national crisis. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, whose vocation is commerce with the skies, 
has descended from that elevated sphere to point 
out to men of science, absorbed in the details of 
their several pursuits, the danger into which the nation 
is moving. It may be that the danger is great. Cer- 
tainly it is a thing to be ashamed of that Germany 
should give more to a single university than the English 
Government to all the universities and colleges in the 
British Isles. Nor has individual generosity made 
amends for Government parsimony: it never does, 
however great. It is a fact, full of meaning, that in 
the United States success in the schools is accepted as 
the best qualification for commercial and industrial pro- 
motion. In Great Britain the successful student, much to 
his honour, is overmuch disposed to pursue knowledge 
for its own sake. It is a subject of national alarm that 
German superiority in scientific attainments should have 
succeeded in wresting from us departments of several 
industries. One might instance the making of scien- 
tific instruments and the production of aniline dyes. No 
one who has studied the oscillations of commerce will 
underestimate the value of applied science and it may 
be that British neglect of science is responsible indi- 
rectly for the muddles of the War Office and the errors 
of diplomacy, as well as for the loss of trade. Pro- 
fessor Dewar emphasised the point with some apt 
instances in his last -year’s address. The Prince 
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Consort made just such an eager plea for State aid to 
science long ago when our industries were most bene- 
fitting by the skill of applied science. We may expect 
a similar plea next year from Mr. Balfour who has con- 
sented to be President. His interest at least, and that 
of his family, is beyond question. Lord Salisbury was 
a man of science. Mr. Balfour’s younger brother had 
already in his short life earned a reputation for science 
which extends all over the Continent. Indeed a good 
part of Sir Norman Lockyer’s address consisted of 
quotations from Mr. Balfour; and he added to his 
successor’s opinion little more than that a proposal 
put roughly without consideration of details that 
24 millions should be spent on new universities to be 
laid down—to take his own metaphor—like new ships. 
But metaphor and analogy are dangerous instruments 
for a man of science. What of the crews? Germany 
excels us because, as was well said last year, 
‘*the German population has reached a point of 
general training and specialised equipment which it will 
take us two generations of hard and intelligently 
directed educational work to attain”. Sophocles—who 
must surely be included in a survey of the influence of 
brain-power on history—wrote because the Athenian 
people could appreciate his genius. When the people 
at large, especially the whvle commercial population, 
will appreciate the use and value of scientific training 
as opposed to techaical short cuts to knowledge, 
men of science equipped to promote our industries 
will be found. The endowment of research, the 
building of new universities, the organisation of 
** national councils of science” are to be recommended ; 
but Sir Norman Lockyer is guilty of what Huxley de- 
scribed as planting the tree of knowledge with its 
leaves in the earth and its roots in the air 
when he belittles the needs of elementary and 
secondary education and urges the exclusive sup- 
port of post-graduate and research work. More 
than this, Sir Norman Lockyer gave in his own 
person an unhappy example of the neglect of the 
scientific attitude of mind. Apart from a few 
statistics of the amount spent on universities in Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States he made 
no analysis, gave no single instance to support 
his thesis. He fulfilled the function not of a man of 
science but of a political speaker, a pulpiteer, a leader 
writer, and. one may say of him, as was said of a 
certain preacher, that only his text wasexcellent. Had 
he given us concrete instances of how the brains of 
American and German manufacturers had done for 
them, to our loss, such good things as Watt and the 
early weavers did for English industries, he would 
have given better help towards the formation of that 
‘*disciplined and methodised intellect’ which, last 
year’s president assured us, put into the hands of 
Germany ‘‘a national weapon of precision” to which 
we had no reply. 

The nature of the address opens the whole question 
of the definition of the Association. At present it 
would defy its oldest. member to pick out its essential 
attributes. Is it to be a talking-machine, a sort of 
vocal advertiser of science, or an organising body 
working through affiliated bodies and the influence of 
its eminent members on the nation’s leaders? Sir 
Norman Lockyer seems to regard its yearly meeting 
as an apt accompaniment of the silly season and looks 
on the wide publicity given to the address by the press 
as its canon of public utility. We would not minimise 
the uses of advertisement ; bvt the value of the Associa- 
tion is in its work not in its words, the more so now 
that it has assumed an imperial function. The Canadian 
meeting did lasting good and the journey to the Rockies 


past the finest corn land in the world to the centre of | 


some of the finest scenes has produced its fruit in 
inspiration. 
will be held in South Africa, according to the wish and 
generous offers of the Africancolonies. What immense 
opportunities such a visit should hold out to a capable 
organiser! Our Faradays may be “‘ sifted”, under the 
patronage of the Association, in the colonies as well as 
in our manufacturing towns and the opportunities for 
the application of science to local prosperity were never 
greater than in Africa at the moment. At a meeting of 
‘* the cor.esponding societies” on the second day of the 


Probably two years hence the meeting | 


meeting a motion was passed in favour of ‘‘ the organi. 
sation of workers” and the President spoke with ad. 
mirable sense, though with indifferent consistency, 
The corresponding societies in all parts of the Empire 
will have need of long and intelligent organisation 
before a Parliament, which grows more Philistine with 
the years, will consent to pass a vote for a tithe of 
the £24,000,000 which science requires. Not till the 
hovels are appreciated will they be rebuilt. Ags 
things are the public pays attention to the British 
Association, as to the University Extension Movement, 
once a year, at the yearly picnic; and owing to the attrac. 
tions of publicity the presidential addresses become each 
year more popuiar and less scientific. It is a genuine. 
danger that this annual meeting should come to be con- 
sidered the chief function of the Association, that the 
advertisement should be taken as an end initself, For 
this reason in spite of its genuine zeal, eager patriotism, 
and in the main vigorous sense Sir Norman Lockyer's 
address helps the wrong development. It is not always 
good that our astronomers should be politicians, though. 
next year at Cambridge we may hope to see some proof 
that in fulfilment of the Platonic ideal we are fortunate- 
to have rulers who are also scientific philosophers. 


TRADE UNIONIST FREE TRADERS. 


HE Trade Union Congress vote against any change 
in our trade and fiscal policy is only one amongst 
many other indications that trade unionists with many. 
other people are going to take part in the first 
skirmishes without waiting for the result of the Cabinet 
Inquiry to make up their minds. It is not for us who- 
believe, also without the aid of a Cabinet Inquiry, that 
the Trade Union Congress takes an absolutely wrong 
view of the question, to say that they ought to have 
waited for the Cabinet revelation before venturing to 
express an opinion. They believe, and rightly, that 
there is a strong force growing in favour of change 
which will not be diverted from its object whatever 
may come of the Inquiry. This may indeed ultimately 
have some effect on both sides as well as on the 
Members of Parliament of flexibility not to say fluidity 
of mind who at present have no souls to call their own; 
but in the meantime those who have views must fight. 
Assuming that there may be presented facts and 
arguments which would influence free traders in the 
end we may be sure it will not have this effect at 
first on old indurated prejudices which have had such a 
triumphal procession through the Temperance Hall at 
Leicester. Very probably, therefore, there is more 
curiosity in the country to know what side certain 
classes are likely to take in the actual elections than 
desire to arrive at scientific opinions on the merits 
of different economic theories. This gives an impor- 
tance to the voting at Leicester which cannot be 
conceded to it on the ground of its intrinsic wisdom. 
The working classes are represented to a very 
considerable extent in the Trade Union Congress; 
and to whatever extent this representation goes 
they have shown what side they will take at the 
elections. But the Congress vote is not so formidable 
as at first sight it appears. The fiscal policy is largely 
an element in imperial policy ; and wherever imperialism 
has been in question for at least five years past the 
Trade Union Congress representatives have been out 
of touch with the great mass of working class opinion. 
The fuss too that the delegates have made about the 
Education Act of this year, which meets with very little re- 
sponse amongst working men outside, is another instance 
of the difference which exists on questions of general 
politics between the delegates and their constituents. 
The old dissenting form of liberalism is present in 
abnormal proportions within the walls of the Congress; 
and the Boanerges of the Pulpit have it a great deal 
more their own way there than they have outside. 
They are emotional and like to be, as they suppose, 
eloquent on certain stock topics; and they have rare 
scope in the field which John. Bright their ideal 
cultivated with such success. We like the common 
sense of the remark of a delegate on the speeches 
delivered on the advantages of free trade. ‘‘ Some- 
times” he said “‘people might protest too much. 
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‘What they had-heard that day in the debate upon Mr. 
‘Chamberlain and his policy might lead an outsider to 
believe that the working men were happy and well off”. 
Eloquence of this ‘kind will very probably in fact be 

ely discounted ; and the delegates may over-shoot 
their mark by indiscriminate glorification of the 
teneficence of free trade. 

Nor does the Congress represent the large mass of 
unorganised labour; though on questions of wages 
and hours the trade unions have set up a standard which 
jndirectly benefits more than those in their own circle. 
‘If trade union leaders do not secure the confidence of 
their fellow members in general politics there is plenty 
of evidence that they have less influence on those out- 
side. A great deal of working-class opinion is very 
much the same as that of the ordinary trading and 
middle classes, who only need to know what trade 
ynion leaders think to take the opposite line. One 
of the effects of the Leicester voting would undoubtedly 
he to make many support Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
ecause the Trade Union Congress has gone against it. 
The Congress cannot be treated on this or any other 
matter in which it takes an interest as a negligible 
quantity ; but its influence in forming or commanding 
opinion on the tariff question is subject to many deduc- 
tions. Working class opinion in favour of or in 
opposition to change must be won; but it is not won 
by the voting of the Congress. Probably it would be 
necessary to obtain trade union support if the change 
were to be effected. It could scarcely be carried 
against the solid opposition of organised labour. But 
the decision of the Leicester Congress is no more con- 
clusive than the votes of other congresses have been 
when cast against policies which have notwithstanding 
been accepted by the nation ; and it is much too soon 
for the jubilation of those who suppose that the 
Leicester voting means the inevitable defeat of any pro- 

sals for fiscal changes. 

If the Congress had considered the fiscal question 
quite on its abstract merits it would have done 
more than any other body is likely to do. But 
it obviously is on the war-path against the Govern- 
ment for several reasons, and would like to take 
a revenge for which the suggested new policy seems 
to give an opportunity. Mr. Chamberlain will 
find workmen revengeful over his failure to carry 
a practicable Old Age Pensions scheme; and not only 
with workmen but with other classes his grandiose 
promises as to pensions and their non-fulfilment will 
exercise a sinister influence which however unfortunate 
is natural Like the Liberal party in general, with 
which it has associated itself over the South African 
War and the Education Act, the Congress sees a 
chance of paying off old grudges and scoring a triumph 
on the free-trade question. But perhaps the most 
evident grudge it has is the decision in the Taff Vale 
Railway case. It regards Lord Halsbury as the exponent 
of the political and social views of the Government and 
the supporters of the Government in regard to the 
Status of trade unions. The Congress declared by its 
unanimous voting on the resolution that Parliament 
should be required to undo the effects of the Taff Vale 


decision, which made the funds of the unions liable 


for their action, if illegal, in trade disputes. This 
would be an absolutely hopeless attempt if a new 
arliament were returned Ike the present one. 
he only hope of reversing the obnoxious decision 


fests upon the advent of a Lineral Government ; and 


if a Liheral Government i+ possible it is most likely 
to be as the result of a victory in the free-trade con- 
troversy. The Congress was particularly bitiér over 
the appo‘ntment of the Commission appointed by the 

Overnment to consider the Trade Disputes Bill intro- 
duced by the trade unions last Session. [1 objected to 


its constitution, and declared that the Government has 
_ Shown its bias’ by nor’ appointmg representative work- 


men as well as employers whw e views of trade unions 
are known to be, something more than not friendly 
All thece topics are inflaming the minds of trade 
unionist leaders at present, and they largely affect the 
views with which they approa h the fiscal proposals. 
Wherever sectional interes'~ assemble the-e proposals 


be regarded through secional spectacles. We 


fannot expect trade unionists to be less prejudiced than 


other associations whether producers, workmen, or 
consumers. Trade unionists are smarting unusually 
under the sense of very serious defeats both in the Taff 
Vale case and the South Wales Coalowners’ case. A 
reversal of these by legislation would be of far more 
importance to them directly and obviously than anything 
else; and they have the Liberal politicians and the Liberal 
lawyers on their side. The free trade programme suits 
their objects ; and it is for this reason that the voting 
of the Congress cannot be taken as an unbiassed 
opinion of the working classes at large. We say 
nothing of the competence of the Congress to under- 
stand and exercise a judgment on the economic ques- 
tion; probably it is as competent as most other bodies 
including Parliament itself. But it is interesting to 
inquire into the motives which influence the decisions 
of the future voters at the elections ; and those of the 
Congress spokesmen are very largely such as we have 
described. 

On the purely trade-union question however it 
is not likely that their alliance with the Liberals 
will do them much good. All possible revision and 
alteration of the present law, which is greatly needed, 
might be obtained from a Conservative Government as 
well as from a Libéral. It may be, as we ourselves 
have argued, that the Lords’ decision in the Taff Vale 
case was influenced more by views of expediency 
than by strict law. But it has been endorsed by public 
opinion, which cares nothing for fine technical distinc- 
tions between corporate and non-corporate bodies ; 
so long as there is practically a corporate action. It 
is not true to say that employers’ associations are 
on a different footing. What seems to be in the 
minds of some trade unionists is that employers’ 
unions can do illegal things more safely than the 
workmen can; and that therefore workmen’s trade 
unions should have the balance redressed by a legal 
privilege securing them from liability. This is a 
claim for inequality before the law; a strange position 
for trades unionists to take up whose traditional 
demands have been and had to be for equal legal 
rights Whether some things which are now illegal 
should be so is another matter which ought to be 
considered ; as also the question who are rightly to 
be regarded as acting as agents of the unions. But 
how, as Mr. Bell M.P. asked, can trade unionists 
demand to be placed in a different position from others 
under the civil law ? There is another point also worth 
calling attention to. Trade unionists, when in Con- 
gress, exaggerate the effect of the legal decisions on 
their activities. According to Mr. Wilkie of the Ship- 
wrights’ Union there is no reason for going back on 
their former position. His association, he said, had 
had a dispute of three months’ duration without 
there having been any infringement of the law; and 
consequently without being hampered by the Taff Vale 
decisivn. 


THE FREE-TRADE STATISTICIAN. 


HERE is one class of men ‘with a real grievance 
against Mr. Chamberlain, the statisticians. 
Their nerves are completely upset by the publications 
of the Birmingham Tariff League on the one side and 
the Free Fooders on the other, not to speak ‘of the 
Board of Trade, whose abstracts and returns for the 
Jast fifty years have naturally not been prepared with a 
view to possible fiscal changes next year. It is not that 
statisticians’ want’ to make the Empire an affair of 
simple arithmetic. They hate arithmetic and are rarely 
good at it. What they really love is the theory of pro- 
babilitry, and they are compelled to live in a world which 
plays pitch and toss. Their science enables them, from 
a mass ot data more or less erroneous, to approximate 
to the truth and the ordinary man seems to prefer bad 
figures when they harmonise with his prejudices. 

We sympathise with the statisticians, but, like the 
economists, they are a little to blame for the somewhat 
rough handling they get in a great national controversy. 
The net result of most of the theoretical work of the 
economists during recent years is to show that in every 
question there are important factors to be considered 
which they cannot take account of, and that no question 
aomits of a satisfactory or final answer ; and the statis- 
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ticians prove with equal force that we have not materials 
for a definite judgment on any matter of urgent public 
interest. But we cannot sit on a fence for the next 
hundred years while the unsettled questions of political 
economy and statistics are settled ; and if the statis- 
ticians are to give the guidance to the public they would 
like to give they will have to arrange in some way for 
the confidential supply of data as to the course of trade 
a generation in advance. The case, however, is not 
so bad as this. The real difficulty is that the statis- 
ticians frequently have the worst possible form of bias, 
a bias in favour of mere figures, apart from the facts of 
industrial and business organisation which are behind 
them, and determine their real meaning. 

If we take the statistics of any great business, such 
as railways, shipping, banking or insurance, it is at 
once conceded that a good deal of expert knowledge 
of the business itself is required for the correct inter- 
pretation of the figures relating to it. A man with no 
knowledge of railway administration is a poor hand 
at explaining the ton-mile statistics of German and 
American railways, and the mere student cannot make 
much of the money market. In all such matters it is 
recognised that the figures are one of the tests to be 
applied, but that the ultimate appeal is to the judgment 
and experience, to the man of affairs who spends his 
life in the transactions to which the figures relate ; and 
the plan on which they are collected, the special points 
they are intended to illustrate, the movements going on 
in the business which no figures can measure are known 
to be of the first importance and to determine, 1n fact, the 
real significance of the statistics. But directly we come to 
questions of national policy we are, for some mysterious 
reason, to throw all such considerations to the winds 
and make it a question of mere diagrams and index 
numbers. The Board of Trade returns are not con- 
Structed to answer the questions involved in an 
Imperial policy. The public, in fact, rarely knows how 
they are constructed, for the forms of inquiry and the 
other documents on which they are based are not as a 
rule published, and we cannot often criticise effectively 
the method of tabulation and classification adopted. 
The ordinary free trade statistician takes the figures 
relating to our export and import trade, shows as any 
child could do, that in the period before the duties 
were taken off our foreign trade increased Jess rapidly 
than during the last forty years; then ignores every 
factor in national progress except the policy of free 
importation, which he assumes to have been favourable ; 
and imagines that he has made out a convincing case 
against Mr. Chamberlain. But if historical investiga- 
tion has established anything at all it is that at the best 
free trade can only have been a comparatively unim- 
portant cause of British progress, and that other condi- 
tions, such as the unique advantages ‘we possessed in 
being the first country to carry on production by 
machinery and to organise a railway system, and the 
virtual monopoly we enjoyed, account for the rapid 
growth of our trade. Thus the magnificent figures 
produced against a change of policy become one of the 
strongest reasons why we should consider it, now that 
all the conditions have changed. 

The pure free-trade statistician reaches his highest 
flight in the sphere of index numbers. He is aware of 
the fact that the Board of Trade returns show a some- 
what alarming tendency in our export trade to slacken 
and that this is particularly noticeable in regard to 
some of the manufactures which used to be our pride. 
But all is still for the best in the free-trade world. We 
must make allowance for the fall of prices. So we 
express our export returns in terms of the prices which 
prevailed before 1873 and triumphantly prove that our 
recent progress is one of the wonders of the world. 
Now an ‘index number”, which the uninitiated may 
only mention with bated breath, is a simple and useful 
device for determining the direction of a movement 
which we cannot measure with precision We may for 
example take the Board of Trade statistics furnished by 
the trade unions, of members in receipt of unemployed 
benefii, and on the assumption that employment 
of the working classes generally varies in the same 
direction, though not necessarily in the same degree, as 
the «mp'oyment of trade unionists, determine whether 
the unemployed are increasing or diminishing in number. 


The usefulness and validity of the deduction 


entirely on the assumption, which is a very large one 
indeed. Obviously this method of index numbers ¢ap 
at best only be used in comparisons over short periods 
of time, and there is no value, for any practical purpose 
in the conversion of our export returns into the Prices 
of a period when most of the conditions affecting oy, 
trade were very different from what they are noy, 
Such a process makes abstraction of just those ch 

in the organisation of our trade which are the most 
important in relation to an Imperial policy. We could 
just as easily prove that flourishing periods in our 
sl were in feality years of sluggish or decaying 
trade. 

Import and export returns are valuable, not in them. 
selves, but for the light they throw on our production 
as a whole, and its character, extent and distribution, 
The export statistics of the United States and German 
show a greater advance than those of England for the 
period over which the fiscal controversy has ranged, 
and the United Kingdom secures a diminishing share 
of the international trade of the world, and in particular 
of the British colonies. This is sufficiently disquiet. 
ing, and if the process of relative decline continues 
unchecked, it must have important consequences in 
regard to the stability of the Empire, our military and 
naval needs, and in fact every department of our 
public policy. But whether our export trade is in- 
creasing or diminishing, slowly or rapidly, is less 
important, when we think of the future, than the 
character of the increase or diminution. In former 
times, England has deliberately discouraged some 
trades and encouraged others on grounds of public 
policy. Weare not likely to imitate the methods of 
the past, but we might with advantage take account of 
the future of the Empire in the measurés we adopt. 

The relatively declining export trade of the United 
Kingdom is combined with exhausted mines, decayed 
agriculture and industrial changes of the most dis- 
quieting character. The United States is only just 
entering on a period of industrial expansion, and, not- 
withstanding commercial crises, will continue to show 
rapid progress for many years to come. Germany will 
not reach the level of the United States, but it will go 
as far as good organisation and equipment, abundant 
resources and well-directed policy will carry it, and 
that is far in advance of the United Kingdom, which at 
present has the momentum acquired by past achieve- 
ments, but an inefficient organisation, a bad educa- 
tional system, resources which have reached the point 
of economic exhaustion, and no policy. Thus the 
figures, which even from an arithmetical point of view 
are disquieting, give cause for the gravest concern 
when the other factors we have to consider are taken 
into account. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: DULWICH COLLEGE. 


FounDED IN 1619. Heapmaster, A. H. Girkes, M.A. 
APPOINTED 1885. 


FoO8 none of the London schools was the original 
establishment and endowment so elaborate as for 
Dulwich. By letters patent dated 21 July 1619 licence 
was granted by Elizabeth to Edward Alleyn to found a 
college at Dulwich, and being a man of some large- 
ness of idea he procured 400 acres to carry out his 
purpose. But the original conception of the founda- 
tion—‘* Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift” as it was 
quaintly termed—included much more than a school, or 
college, almshouses and a chapel were part of the 
plan, the whole being on a religious basis with 4 
chaplain to minister to both the pensioners and 
school, all under one head and one body of governors. 
The foundation was remodelled some fifty years ag 
by the Charity Commissioners, and in 1857 an Act. 
Parliament was passed to carry out the scheme which 
they had prepared. Asa result of the re-arrangement, 4 
newschool was built, which constitutes the subject of this 
article, the old buildings still remaining in the village— 
for it is possible still to talk of the village of Dulwich 
though London is endeavouring to swallow it up— 
quick. So that in addition to the main school the 
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foundation comprises a secondary organised school 
of lower grade, the almshouses, and a chapel and 
chaplain as in the. original scheme: and also a 
icture gallery. This latter has a curious history : 
Stanis!aus had made a collection for his capital, but what 
was meant for Warsaw found a home at Dulwich, 
for Stanislaus lost his kingdom before the pictures 
were delivered. The pictures were kept together and 

t under Alleyn’s governors. There are now two sets 
of governors, the college governors, who look after the 
larger school or college, and the estate governors, whose 
work is chiefly that of developing the larger property, 
and who are directly under the Charity Commissioners. 
The Charity Commissioners pay out of the proceeds of 
the estate 45,000 yearly to the school governors. 

The locality is singularly rural and attractive con- 
sidering its nearness to London: real fields and hills, 
dells and trees, even village ponds, surround the school, 
which stands in its own grounds, fifty acres in extent, 
while the general college estates stretch around. The 

ss of developing the whole estate is presumably 
a necessity, one of the duties of the Charity Com- 
missioners as good stewards, and the total annual 
income of the estates will doubtless largely increase in 
consequence. But one doubts whether the interests of 
the college at any rate would not be better served if the 
anxiety of the ‘‘ estates governors of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s gift” to call in the aid of the villa builder were 
not so patently plastered all along the sides of the at 

nt rural roads. 

The numbers in the school now are 680, of whom 100 
are boarders : this number is fixed by the Act of 1857, 
and being statutory cannot be exceeded : the boarders 
are divided into four houses of twenty-five boys each. 
The college appeals to much the same class as Merchant 
Taylors’ or S. Paul’s, and the fees charged, £24 a 
year, are practically the same as at the latter, though 
about £10 more than at Merchant Taylors’. There is 
also a preparatory school attached to the college, 
though not under its control : this accommodates about 
200 boys aged from eight to twelve. The fees at the 
lower secondary school amount to only £8. Tonbridge 
presents one or two interesting points of parallel with 
Dulwich: in both the original foundation was for a 
teaching institution of a lower secondary grade or 
grammar school type, in both a school of this type has 
been preserved, and in both a very flourishing high- 
grade public school has added to the other. 

The arrangements for providing educational oppor- 
tunities for boys of differing types are very complete at 
Dulwich. There are no less than four educational 
curricula in the school : the classical side numbers 220, 
and the modern side, intended for those preparing for 
business, about the same: there is also a science side, 
consisting of about fifty, and an engineering side 
with eighty: this latter is another point of similarity 
with Tonbridge where, as pointed out in a previous 
article, the engineering equipment and teaching are of 
a very complete kind. At Dulwich the division into 
classical and modern extends almost entirely down the 
school, as low that is as the lowest form but two: for 
the engineering and science sides the bifurcation takes 
place at a later stage. 

Mr. Gilkes’ opinions as to the prospects and position 
of the modern subjects are of considerable interest. 
Coming from Shrewsbury he naturally is no despiser 
of the classics and tested by the scholarship list 
Dulwich holds its own in the world of classical teach- 
ing. Last year ten classical scholarships were obtained 
at the university, as against five mathematical, and 
three science. But equally he upholds the modern 
subjects and their educational possibilities: the two 
Most vital features in fact in the controversy are the 
material you get to teach, and the people you set to 
doit: the actual subjects taught do not present any 
ot disparity of advantage one way or the other. 

lassics have the educational advantage of being harder 
and, as it were, further removed from the boy’s daily 
atmosphere; it is easier to see whether he has the 

wledge required or not. But the modern subjects 
have the counterbalancing advantage that, from the very 

t of being more closely connected with a boy’s every- 


day life, his interest is more easily aroused in them. 


As the result of the spirit of inquiry and the call fo 


more trained intelligence in business life, Mr. Gilkes 
thinks the first factor has undoubtedly improved on the 
modern side, and better material, brighter boys, are in 
his experience taking up the modern subjects. The 
question of competent teachers is difficult: for the 
classical medium traditions of teaching have been 
established which are still to be created for the modern 
subjects: to take only one point, the outcry for the 
viva-voce teaching of modern languages is nowadays 
considerable, and rightly so ; yet there parrot conversa- 
tion between master and boy brings neither education 
nor satisfaction to either. And this difficulty of teach- 
ing is equally great, as Mr. T. W. Headlam has 
pointed out in his recent report to the Board of 
Education, in the case of literary modern subjects, 
poetry or history, in the secondary school. 

The engineering work at Dulwich, as at Tonbridge, 
constitutes a very important feature: the course of 
instruction was settled after careful consultation with 
the heads of various big engineering firms. No 
attempt is made to turn out “full-blown” engineers, 
but only to give a sound theoretic knowledge of the 
subject, tested and stimulated by two hours a week 
practical work. At the same time the practical work 
is thorough, there is plenty of steam power, and 
electric light for the premises is made in the engi- 
neering shops. The college has other equipments of 
the modern school, swimming bath, carpenter’s shop, 
music rooms, and gymnasium. The only real defect in 
buildings that strikes one is in respect of the physical 
and chemical laboratories: these are not worthy 
of the school and should be replaced. The fifty acres 
afford quite adequate athletic grounds, and though 
athletics are not compulsory, 450 out of the 650 play 
cricket and football. 

The provision for social life among the day boys out 
of school hours is not as satisfactory as it should be. 
Boys are only allowed in the class-room for two minutes 
in each fifteen after one o’clock on half-holidays and after 
four on whole schooldays. Between one and two on 
whole schooldays they are, however, allowed to stay in 
the class-rooms under prefects’ supervision. When the 
new laboratories are made there will be more room in 
the present laboratory buildings for living rooms for 
the day boys. 


THE FASHION IN WINE.—II. 


A® I remarked at the end of the former article, very 

little sufficed for a surfeit of the exquisite Madre 
de Xeres. And that, to my mind, is the worst of 
seductive Madeira. The second glass palls and the 
third clogs. I chanced to have an experience with 
Madeira, similar to that with the Madre. The occasion 
was a carnival at Pau, where I went in a carin costume 
with a party of Americans, and Mr. March, of the cele- 
brated American-Madeira house, sent three bottles for 
the supper. Our reckless host drew the three corks 
simultaneously: the fragrance filled the room, and 
never was priceless liquor so wasted. When the French 
ports were sealed and blockaded, Madeira came much 
into vogue with sherry. But Madeira is a peculiar 
wine, and well repaid the extraordinary care that was 
given it. Perhaps it is in perfection after twenty years 
in bottle, though it will keep for any reasonable time if 
the corks are carefully looked to. But by some happy 
accident the fact was revealed that it was marvellously 
improved by violent shaking at a high temperature. 
Thence the practice of sending the pipes on voyages 
round the Cape to the Indies and back. Really the 
same purpose would have been served as well, had 
they been stored in the hot hold of a Newcastle 
collier. It is needless to say, the price was greatly 
enhanced by freight, sea risks and interest. The 
voyages of Madeira lent themselves to romance, and 
even Sol Sills the steady-going old instrument-maker 
rose to eloquence, when dilating on the old wine he 
held up in his glass. ‘* Think of the pitch-dark nights, 
the roving winds and rolling seas”, &c. There must 
have been a vast consumption of Madeira towards the 
beginning of last century. At the time his neighbour 
Lord Panmure was holding his drinking bouts at 
Brechin Castle, my father bought the estate of the 
Burn in Kincardineshire from Lord Adam Gordon. 
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Where wooded banks overhang the romantic North 
Esk, rushing in broken streams over beds of jasper, 
were scattered summerhouses at intervals. Each of 
them was the half segment of a whitewashed Madeira 
pipe—the pipe contained ninety-two gallons—and, so 
far as I remember, there was just comfortable room 
in the bowers for.a snug flirtation. Madeira was dear 
to scribblers and scholars in a double sense. When 
Johnson sold the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” he found Gold- 
smith sitting over a bottle of it he had just uncorked. 
When “‘ Lavengro ” in the way of land business looked 
up the sporting Norfolk squire, the squire sang the 
praises of Madeira and of Parr and Whiting and of 
Arabic literature in the jovial stanza, 


** Oh, give me the haunch of a buck to eat, and to 
drink Madeira old,” &c. 


But in the next generation the wine seems to have 
been somewhat neglected. I remember when the 
cellar of a convivial laird was brought to the hammer 
by a son who had turned total abstainer, a relative of 
mine bought the cobwebbed wines of Madeira for a 
mere trifle: they had been forgotten and half the corks 
were in various stages of decay, and it was a lively 
game of speculation, overhauling and recorking the 
stock. One bottle was beautiful beyond a toper’s 
dreams ; of the next you might say, as Lord Oxford of 
the wine in the Alsatian Gasthaus, that you had seldom 
tasted better vinegar. Then the disease in the island 
vineyards knocked Madeira altogether out of time, but 
now it seems to be coming up to the scratch again. A 
dozen of years ago, a great club in difficulties, sold off 
a stock of valuable vintages that no member ever 
remembered. Now I remark that in three several clubs, 
Madeira has gone up from sixpence to eightpence the 

lass. Teneriffe and Cape wines had their day when 

rance was out of the running. When our squadrons 
and African cruisers touched and refitted at the Canaries, 
they laid in stocks of Teneriffe for the captain and the 
gunroom. Teneriffe is a generic appellation, but the 
Vindonia, which is the choicest growth, is an excellent 
light dry wine. But it generally went to the West 
Indies, which is perhaps why Michael Scott—a Jamaica 
man—when the ‘‘ Midge” was cutting out slavers in the 
Brass or Bonny river, puts decanters of ‘‘ sparkling 
Teneriffe” on the cabin table with a piece of virgin 
mess beef. All East Indiamen touched at the Cape, and 
the sweet Constantia came into favour with the cabin 
paesengers. I remember in my youth that, with 

almsey Madeira, Constantia was much in request at 
wedding breakfasts. 

After the Methuen treaty, port was the orthodox 
national liquor, and it says much for the strength of 
the British constitution that it did not sap the national 
stamina. It was the liquor of the Church and the 
college common-room. The national palate was so obtuse 
that it never suspected it was being poisoned, and it 
must be confessed the poison was slow. The learned 
brothers Stowell and Eldon used to dispose of half a 
dozen bottles when they met for the annual celebration 
of term day, and Lord Eldon called for a bottle of 
‘Newcastle port”—and he finished it—a few days 
before his death. Pitt and Dundas were great as 
topers as statesmen, and Pitt who had been nursed out 
of feebleness on port, was wont to prime himself with 
bumpers for his efforts of oratory. Lord Palmerston 
used to say that his grandfather Lord Pembroke 
fea himself on making his own port, and probably 

is lordship was wise, for at least he could answer 
for the composition. Lord Eldon calling for ‘* New- 
castle port” is suggestive —doubtless it was manu- 
factured specially at Oporto for hard constitutions 
and a biting climate. Unadulterated port is a 
sound, full-bodied wine of light colour. The mer- 
chants brandied it for England to any extent, 
and gave the rich mahogany tint with an infusion 
of elderberries. As the demand increased, supplies 
from the Douro ran short, and when Oporto was 
declared a free port in 1834, the trade received an 
enormous impulse. Catalonian wines, the rough 
Rousillon and even clever concoctions from the labora- 
tories of Cette, came to Oporto to be transhipped 
with Portuguese brands. Nay, German enterprise 
entered into the competition, and many thousand hogs- 


heads of ‘‘ port” were sent over from Hamburg aniy 
Rotterdam. Old port may be delectable, and possibly 
pure, yet I always mistrust it, for the skilful chemist 
was generally in partnership with the merchant. On the’ 
other hand, the light wine they give you now at the 
clubs from the wood is a pleasant, wholesome and 
exhilarating beverage. 

Were we confined to a single wine for a recherché: 
menu—it would be no bad thing if it were so—votes 
would be nearly unanimous for champagne. A mode. 
rately dry wine of a premier cru of a good year goes 
well with everything. Nor is there anything to beat 
it with a devilled biscuit at dessert. Yet it is only 
within some thirty years that the special vintages 
have been studied in England. The difference between 
good years and bad in the champagne country is as 
great as in the Gironde, where at one famous chateau 
they used to hoist the English flag, when the gather- 
ing was a grand success, the Dutch colours when’ 
it was indifferent, and the French when it was a failure, 
When I was young, champagne was rather a rare’ 
luxury in houses where port, sherry, and claret flowed 
like water. It was frothed and dribbled into those 
detestable needle glasses, which tantalised without 
satisfying. The very fact that the wine creamed and 
frothed should have shown that it was of very inferior 
quality, for ina good growth of respectable age fermen- 
tation mhust have sobered and subsided. The fascinat- 
ing pink tint is as fatally significant, for it argues 
artifice. There is no form of pretension more repre- 
hensible than foisting cheap champagne on the guest. 
Owing to the inevitable breakage in the cellars while 
the fermentation goes on, it cannot possibly pay the 
grower below a certain figure. Hayward tells us in the’ 
‘* Art of Dining” how the Russian Army in 1814 gave 
M. Moet of Epernay an invaluable advertisement by 
robbing him of 600,000 bottles. Thenceforward the: 
Russians became excellent customers, but the English- 
men have far outpaced them, both in consumption and 
in connoisseurship. When 1 was younger, at an ordi- 
nary club, champagne was quite the exception in the 
members’ dining-room. Now the young member 
attires himself in evening dress, and drinks up to his. 
white choker and starched shirt front. 

It is a long way from the old needle glasses to those 
which they give you at the Café Anglais and elsewhere ;. 
glasses which go about four to the quart and are a 
serious accretion to the addition. Nevertheless, there 
is much in a seductive glass and we have made 
wonderful progress in crystallogy. I liked the solid: 
old cut crystal, engraved with family arms or the name: 
of the manor house, and as they were not easily 
broken they suited the hard drinkers of old times. 
But there is no question that fragile filagree with 
slender stems gives a rare zest to delicate bouquet. 
What man of any refinement would care to sip Curacao 
out of amug? We borrowed the fancy of coloured 
glasses from Germany, and they always associate them- 
selves with the finer wines of the Rhine, the Main and 
the Moselle. Half a century ago there were solid green 
glasses in every decent pantry, and when you saw them 
on the table you expected hock. Hock was a generic 
name for anything German, though of course only’ 
genuine when from Hochheimer, on the Main. Now 
we are more discriminating as to vintages and growths, 
though German wines are stil] less valued than they 
ought to be. We seldom realise how much we are: 
indebted to the good fathers of the Catholic Church— 
to the old bishops and abbots. The Pfaffenstrasse 
from Coire to Cologne has given us some of the finest 
wines in the world. For the Liebfraumilch of Worms, 
the Forster Jesuitengarten of the Palatinate, the 
Rauenthal-Pffanberg, the Johannisberg, the Steinberg 
and many another, we are indebted to the missionary 
monks, who carried soil up the barren slopes and’ 
consecrated themselves like Noah to wine culture. It 
was the most austere of the monkish orders who dis- 
covered the richest liqueurs—the Chartreuse, the Trap- 
pistine, the Benedictine. But these grateful reflections 
would lead me wandering away to Romanée and to- 
Clos Vougeot of the Céte d’@r and the Cistercians : to 
the Hermitage and Chateduneuf du Pape of the Papal’ 
enclave on the Rhone. I don’t say you can’t get good 
Rhine wine at a London club. But the sentiment of 
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jation goes for a great deal, and I conclude with 
«he wish that I were sitting at this moment in a bow- 
window over the Rhine with the Rauenthaler or Riides- 
heimerberg sparkling to the sunset in a crystal film of 


transparent pink. 


CRAMPED LIVES. 


j Rg law of sacrifice has always appealed success- 
4 fully to the imagination of mankind. In the 
history of the Christian Church, as in the moral history 
of mankind, the ideal of the voluntary sacrifice of one 
being for another, or of some part of human nature for 
another, has been always apparent. It has produced 
the supreme sufferers, those heroic souls who wrought, 
endured and died that the race might profit by their 

in. It is an ideal which the world can under$tand 
and, in its own way, appreciate. Side by side with it 

s existed another and more human ideal which repre- 
sents moral effort not as a sacrifice but as a harmonious 
development of all the parts of human nature in just 
proportion to.each other. It is the more subtle of the 
two and the less easily understood. ‘‘If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee ” is a precept 
which appeals by its very simplicity, its directness. It 
is the drastic method which the world understands. 
The priest and the monk are the natural fulfilment of 
this ascetic ideal, and it is a recognition of this fact 
that accounts for their power over the heart and 
«conscience of mankind. 

In the opposite camp are those who realise that, in 
a world where we must needs make the most of things, 
no theory or system which requires of them the sacrifice 
of any. part of their experience can have any real claim 
upon their allegiance. To such as these the priest 
stands as a type of the cramped life. So likewise, 
though in lesser degree, stand the soldier, the sailor, 
the doctor, the lawyer—all who voluntarily or through 
force of circumstance cut themselves off from the main 
stream of life to pursue their course in narrower 
¢hannels. From this point of view, in fact, it would 
seem that we are all leading cramped lives except those 
of us who are doing nothing in particular. It is a 
maintainable position and no doubt the true idea of 
“aristocracy” lies just there. We ought to be doing 
nothing in. particular—that is to say no one thing to 
the exclusion of everything else. Who knows what 
we are missing of the things that matter while we are 
so busy about our small affairs ? 

But there is another kind of cramped life which owes 
its condition not to any mere material fact but to a state 
of mind. It has nothing to do with the necessary limita- 
tions imposed by a man’s profession or calling. It is 
an inherent deficiency in his own character. The priest, 
the soldier, the doctor, the lawyer, each may have his 
private interests, his enthusiasms, his passions which 
yield him that quickened-sense of life and so redeem it 
from mere professionalism. But the man in question 
‘has no such coloured moments. He lacks a certain 
disposition of mind—the power of absorbing the ele- 
ments in the intellectual life about him. He has no 
sense of the beauty and compass of human feeling. He 
fails to.recognise the inner poetry of things. To him 
‘Chippendale was a carpenter and Louis Quinze a 
king. He has no splendid vices or heroic virtues. The 
collective life pressing equally on every part of every 
one of us has reduced him to the level of a colourless, 
uninteresting existence. He has never learnt to with- 
draw his thoughts from the mere machinery of life and 
to fix them upon the spectacle of the great facts of men’s 


“existence which no machinery affects, ‘‘on the great 


and universal passions of men, the most general and 
interesting of their occupations and the entire world of 
Mature”, on ‘‘the operations of the elements and the 
“appearances of the visible universe, on storm and sun- 
shine, on the revolutions of the seasons, on cold and 
heat, on loss of friends and -kindred, on injuries and 
resentments, on gratitude and hope, on fear and 
sorrow ”. 
Of. Coleridge it was said: that from his youth he 
“hungered for eternity”, and certainly Coleridge in 
bs had of his dejection, ‘with his warm poetic joy in every- 
ng beautiful might serve as.an almost perfect example 


of those who lead the fuller life. , What he said by way 
of ‘‘A Tombless Epitaph” is true of himself. 


** Sickness, ’tis true 
Whole years of weary days, besieged him close, 
Even to the gates and inlets of his life! 
But it is true, no less, that strenuous, firm, 
And with a natural gladness, he maintained 
The citadel unconquered, and in joy 
Was strong to follow the delightful Muse. 


O studious Poet, eloquent for truth ! 
Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 
Yet docile, childlike, full of life and love.” 


Such an attitude as here expressed is impossible to the 
character we are considering. He has no such sharp 
and joyful sense of life. He passes his days in a 
mean world where there is neither ecstacy nor sorrow. 
He breaks through no bounds, but moves, ever a 
mediocrity, in a bloodless routine and misses his one 
chance in the life of the spirit and intellect. 


A. E. MANNING FosTER. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ZyPAR lost delightful people! You to whom 
Belonged our griminess without our gloom— 

Grimy—because I gather on the whole 

You suffered rather much from “sea-borne coal ”— 

And to-our-own-not-far-inferior fogs 

Crept from the isles of Sheppey and‘ of Dogs— 

Beneath your beeches let me lie to love 

The increbescent murmur of the grove— 

Or what queer foliage might a Gainsborough spread 

In tufts behind a scarlet hero’s head— 

While Humphrey plans a bridge or Repton crowns 


‘With unexpected clumps the astonished downs. 


Here Thomson sat—here gentle Gray forsook 

His many tomes to pore upon the brook— 

Here let great Gibbon entertain my days 

The unprecarious monarch of the phrase 

From flinty fields till curlews call the night 

And woodlarks welcome the immortal White ! 
From underneath the eyebrows of this wood 

I marked where Laureate Pye’s old pointer stood— 

Much like his sons he stood—with stiffening tail 

Sagacious of his eighteenth-century gale, 

While hotly hustled by sequacious Don 

The hedgerow pheasant flustered tail end an. 

And now to Fancy’s long unsummered hill 

The music of the hounds of Somerville 

And far and frosty is the music borne 

Of teams a-trotting to their other horn. 

There Pope a-horseback Binfield-bound bespoke 

His midnight blessing on the moonlit oak 

And by the skin and edging of his teeth 


‘Escaped attention from some bold Macheath— 


And later from the Athens of the north 

Rode Lendon-bound my Lord Monboddo forth— 
Red-roquelaured he rode ; to find anew 

Tea toast and taste with Mrs. Montagu. 

And oh! what fire and valiancy of wit 

When Burke with Johnson strove and Fox with Pitt— 
Cease, desultory Muse, nor undertake ! 
To wind into a subject like a snake— 


Thee, Johnson, I forbear and, Boswell, thee 


Who summ’st and art that eighteenth century ! 
ARMINE T. KENT. 
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THE HAPPY GOLFER. 


from some mysterious cause the passion of golf 
and the itch of writing appear to enjoy what some 
philosopher—a German we believe—once called a “‘ pre- 
established harmony”. They are twin diseases and 
borrow a mutual aggravation. Not that the literature 
of golf is usually bad. On the whole we fancy it may 
be compared more than favourably with the literature 
of any other widespread game. The jargon of sport is 
something to make literary angels weep, but most 
books on golf are a pleasing exception. We have often 
wondered how it comes to pass that writers on natural 
history have nearly always written well; that the love 
of winged or burrowing creatures should confer style. 
In spite of our wonder the reason is not far to seek and it 
applies equally to writings on golf. Socrates gave it when 
he said that every man is eloquent of what he knows. 
Style may be only another name for knowledge of the 
subject, knowledge and feeling so intimate that they 
enetrate the very nature of the person and exude 
rom him without effort or straining after means of 
expression. He must of course have the words to 
begin with, but these provided, the subject of itself 
will inform them with life and colour. Golf, like the 
passion for birds or flowers, is one of the subjects that 
have this rare power of permeating the whole tempera- 
ment of a man and enduing himiwith the golden 
mouth, so that he who has long imbibed the air of the 
links is become (within his own borders)'a very 
Chrysostom. To know golf at all is to know it with 
the soul. No game, and certainly no form of work, is 
so effective in concentrating the mind and exacting 
painful attention to the importance of small things. That 
smallest things are only small to the eye is a truth 
revealed increasingly to those who grow old in golf. 
A breath of air well calculated may turn the scale of 
fortune. The trace of a wormcast or patch of 
alien trefoil unheeded on the green may fill a week 
with searchings of heart. Not only is golf of all 
games a parable of life ; it is in itself a life deliberately 
lived, from point to point, with all the moral circum- 
stances that attend the career of rational but frail 
humanity. 

At cricket the batsman may take his stand, perceive 
the passage of a missile and a sound of demolition 
in the rear, and retire with no precise knowledge of 
what has occurred. The bald fact of discomfiture is all 
he holds. There are of course batsmen who can always 
explain their defeat, but in their hearts they are seldom 
certain and in any case their friends are incredulous. 
At football nearly everything is intuitively done. The 
successful player crosses the line in a progress of 
oblivious ecstasy. A good match is a sort of joyful 
nightmare and when the wounds are ‘counted their 
origins are barely remembered. At nearly all games, 
in short, the science is not upon the surface of conscious- 
ness. It has to be incorporated, on the spur of 
the instant, in the instinctive action of eye and 
limbs. In golf every stroke provides matter for 
solid and (if necessary) long reflection; or at any 
rate has done so during the years that must elapse 
before proficiency is acquired. The golfer is a being of 
large discourse and has plenty of time to look before 
and after. From seventy to a hundred times in the 
round he is offered the original choice between good 
and evil, and the foreknowledge of his game recorded 
in the handicap book does not affect the exercise at 
each point of his own free will. As a rule he can 
blame no other person for his mistakes, not’ even the 
caddie. Impossible lies are rare and if the lie be merely 
bad he knows perfectly well that a good shot is still 
ossible. Moreover the bad lie itself was probably of 
is own seeking. The spirit of the game is inexorable. 
An incompetent player cannot, as in the game of life, 
refer his failure to lack of opportunity. There, patent 
to every eye, are the clubs of his choice. The ball 
turns an immovable cheek to the smiter, the green 
lies open beyond. No degree of prowess in the 
opponent can excuse a ball miserably topped, or 
an ineffective onslaught upon the turf. A bad 
player has no refuge from his own conscience. 
He may and probably does condemn the links, 
but privately, like Satan, he recognises that him- 


self is hell. The violence of his rage is prow 
portioned to its conscious impotence. For this reason 
and no other the golfing duffer is held up as a docy. 
ment of inefficiency, left to its own resources, and has 
won his way to first place in the affections of humorous 
draughtsmen. Some duffers, no doubt, will nurse for 
years an obvious illusion. We have seen a golfer who 
habitually grasped his club with the hands twelye 
inches apart, and watched the brief, eccentric flight of 
his ball with resentful wonder. But crass stupidity of 
this rank is uncommon among the golfing tribe. The 
mass of golfers are deeply imbued with the theory, 
however ‘short they fall in the practice. When they 
have fretted their hour upon the links, they can analyse 
with tolerable certainty the method of their disasters, 
Passion subsides, and behind the fury of a moment lie 
cold self-knowledge and abasement. In every other 
game of our acquaintance we meet often with old and 
bad players who rather fancy themselves and actually 
receive a certain encouragement. Such a thing in golf 
is very unlikely. In finding his level the bad player has 
every assistance. Swelling assumption is soon pricked, 
In a game where every stroke from start to finish 
can be as easily remembered by the opponent as by the 
player himself, where absolutely every feature of the 
links (from the deceptive contour of this or that green 
to the consistency of some outlying sand or the depth 
and wiriness of certain remote grasses) is common 
knowledge, where all shortcomings of the ideal can 
be measured numerically by a piece of arithmetic 
adapted to the meanest power of comprehension, the 
charlatan has little scope and never prospers. 

A golfer is apt tobe tedious not so much by chronicles 
of achievement as by a garrulous humility. His dirge 
is worse than his pean. He will diagnose at length 
for our benefit the physical imperfections that disable 
his drive, and if he is aware that some irremediable 
fault of swing or style is inherent in his bodily frame- 
work he will indulge in unproductive lament. Most 
pitiable of all are the struggles of the inchoate player, 
who believes he has the makings of something like a 
scratch man, but cannot justify the faith that is in 
him. There is no hole he has not done, at some 
time or other, in three or four and by perfect play. 
That his swing and methods generally are natural 
and easy he is assured beyond doubt. Not once or 
twice he has known the finer raptures of the game, the 
pleasure of beautiful effects, got in the prescribed way. 
With delicious absence of effort he has carried impos- 
sible hazards. Often with his brassey he has induced 
that long, low, and arrowy flight through the wind, 
straight on the pin, which perhaps is the most exquisite 
sensation of the golfing voluptuary. He knows the 
gentle pitch from the mashie ; that delicate curve in the 
air, the perceptible squirm on touching earth, the docile 
little trickle up to the hole. -With his iron he has 
applied a light persuasion, and after the mere suspicion 
of a leap the ball has performed an easy contained run 
along the green, slowing down as the hole is approached 
with the instinct of a finely governed locomotive. Ex. 
citing long putts, too, he remembers, when the ball 
faint but pursuing has attained at last the brink of its 
Nirvana, and after one throb of hesitation has from 
sheer fatigue drépped. Such are his memories of 
the past and possibilities of the present, but for 
all that he cannot accomplish a good round. 
Half of the holes he will play to perfection. The 
rest are marred by a number of quite small lapses 
which entail harrowing penalties or disastrous attempts 
at retrieval. His efforts to reduce his score below a 
certain figure are always defeated, and on each occa- 
sion by some new and unforeseen mistake. It 1s 
astounding but true that if such a golfer is apparently 
in the act of beating his own record and has no less 
than ten strokes in hand on the eighteenth tee, the 
odds are enormous that he will waste every one: 
Probably his drive will land in some devious bunker ; 
not only a bunker with which as a rule he is not on 
speaking terms, but a bunker which never before has 
he ever seen. We have known a golfer who, in the 
attempt to creep below a hundred, took precisely 
ninety-one for the seventeen holes in three consecutive 
rounds, and each time none the less failed of his 
object. To pass through such experiences is almost 
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to join the sect of philosophers who hold that man 
after all is nothing but an automaton ; distinguished 
only from the oyster by his complexity and power of 
suffering. In any case it is striking by what impercep- 
tible stages the golfer improves. Not so much by score 
is this improvement to be measured as by a change in the 
standard of his expectations, the causes of his elation 
or chagrin. The better the golf, the more acutely 
mistakes are recognised. A young golfer, like the 
rson in Ibsen, lifts up the banner of the ideal, and 
will despise utterly scores to which in his own per- 
formance he has never yet actually risen. When the 
strokes are learned comes the much more difficult 
lesson of consistency, and this secret the earth of the 
links will only unfold to those who bend patiently and 
often to inspect her lore. Consistency in golf comes 
not with observation. No game better exemplifies the 
yalue of sheer experience. At the same time it is a 
e of tropical sunsets and dawns. The giant is 
suddenly shorn of his might and foozles everything. 
The submerged plodder, striving some painful inch to 
gain, is lifted up the bank by a sudden wave of 
efficiency. Something is learned by the golfer even in 
his darkest hour. 


* Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.” 


Golf is the very abstract and epitome of the human 
struggle, of the long-drawn conflict between the will 
and the members, of the sudden lights and rapid ex- 
tinctions which give to life its poetry. Perhaps this 
explains the peculiar fascination which golf appears to 
cast over men of a speculative or poetical turn. If any 
transplanted flowers of mellow thought or classic speech 
survive among us, they will all be found growing on 
the golf links. 


MR. SHAW’S NEW DIALOGUES. 


‘A RISTOTLE, often as he sneered at Plato, never 

called Plato a dramatist, and did not drag the 
Platonic dialogues into his dramatic criticism. Nor did 
Plato himself profess to be a dramatist ; and it would 
need a wide stretch of fancy to think of him dedicating 
one of his works to Aristotle as notable expert in 
dramatic criticism. On the other- hand, here is Mr. 
Bernard Shaw dedicating his new book to ‘‘ my dear 
Walkley”, that pious custodian of the Aristotelian 
flame, and arguing, with Platonic subtlety, that this 
new book contains a play. Odd! For to drama Mr. 
Shaw and Plato stand in almost exactly the same rela- 
tion. Plato, through anxiety that his work should be 
read, and his message accepted, so far mortified his 
strongly Puritan instincts as to give a setting of bright 
human colour to his abstract thought. He invented 
men of flesh and blood, to talk for him, and put 
them against realistic backgrounds. And thus he 
gained, and still retains, ‘‘a public”. Only, his 
means was fraught with nemesis, and he is gene- 
rally regarded as a poet—he, who couldn’t abide 
poets. Essentially, he was no more a poet than he 
was a dramatist, or than Mr. Shaw is a dramatist. 
Like him, and unlike Aristotle, for whom the exercise 
of thought was an end in itself, and who, therefore, 
did not attempt to bedeck as a decoy the form of his 
expression, Mr. Shaw is an ardent humanitarian. He 
wants to save us. So he gilds the pill richly. He does 
not, indeed, invent men of flesh and blood, to talk for 
him. There, where Plato succeeded, he fails, I must 
confess. But he assumes various disguises, and he 
ventriloquises, and moves against realistic back- 
grounds. In one direction he goes further than Plato. 
He weaves more of a story round the interlocutors. 
Suppose that in the ‘‘ Republic”, for example, there 
were ‘‘ Socrates (in love with Aspasia) ”, ‘‘ Glaucon (in 
love with Xanthippe) ”, etcetera, and then you have in 
your mind a very fair equivalent for what Mr. Shaw 
writes and calls a play. This peculiar article is, of 
course, not a play at all. It is ‘‘as good as a play ”— 


infinitely better, to my peculiar taste, than any play I 
have ever read or seen enacted. But a play it is not. 
What is a dramatist? Principally, a man who delights 
in watching, and can portray, the world as it is, and 


the various conflicts of men and women as they are. 
Such a man has, besides the joy of sheer contemplation, 
joy in the technique of his art—how to express every- 
thing most precisely and perfectly, most worthily of the 
splendid theme. He may have a message to deliver. 
Or he may have none. C’est selon. But the message 
is never a tyrannous preoccupation. When the creative 
and the critical faculty exist in one man, the lesser is 
perforce overshadowed by the greater. Mr. Shaw 
knows well—how could so keen a critic fail to detect ?— 
that he is a critic, and not a creator at all. But, for the 
purpose which I have explained, he must needs pretend 
through Mr. Walkley, who won’t believe, to an innocent 
public which may believe, that his pen runs away with 
him. ‘‘ Woman projecting herself dramatically by my 
hands (a process over which I have no control).” A 
touching fib! The only things that Mr. Shaw cannot 
consciously control in himself are his sense of humour 
and his sense of reason. ‘‘The man who listens to 
Reason is lost : Reason enslaves all whose minds are not 
strong enough to master her.” That is one of many fine 
and profound aphorisms printed at the end of the book, 
and written (one suspects) joyously, asa private antidote 
to the dramatic tomfoolery to which Mr. Shaw had 
perforce condescended. Well! Mr. Shaw will never be 
manumitted by Reason. She is as inexorable an owner of 
him as is Humour, and a less kind owner, in that she 
does prevent him from seeing the world as it is, while 
Humour, not preventing him from being quite serious, 
merely prevents stupid people seeing how serious he is. 
Mr. Shaw is always trying to prove this or that thesis, 
and the result is that his characters (so soon as he 
differentiates them, ever so little, from himself) are the 
merest diagrams. Having no sense for life, he has, 
necessarily, no sense for art. It would be strange, 
indeed, if he could succeed in that on which he is always 
pouring a very sincere contempt. ‘‘ For art’s sake 
alone”, he declares, ‘‘I would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence”. That is no fib. Take 
away his moral purpose and his lust for dialectic, 
and Mr. Shaw would put neither pen to paper nor 
mouth to meeting, and we should be by so much the 
duller. But had you taken away from Bunyan or 
Ibsen or any other of those great artists whom Mr. 
Shaw, because they had “something to say”, is 
always throwing so violently at our heads, they would 
have yet created, from sheer joy in life as it was and in 
art as it could become through their handling of it. 
Mr. Shaw, using art merely as a means of making 
people listen to him, naturally lays hands on the kind 
that appeals most quickly to the greatest number of 
people. There is something splendid in the contempt 
with which he uses as the vehicle for his thesis a con- 
ventional love-chase, with motors and comic brigands 
thrown in. He is as eager to be a popular dramatist 
and as willing to demean himself in any way that 
may help him to the goal, as was (say) the late 
Mr. Pettitt: I hope he will reach the goal. It 
is only the theatrical managers who stand between him 
and the off-chance of a real popular success. But 
if these managers cannot be shaken from their obsti- 
nate timidity, I hope that Mr. Shaw, realising that the 
general public is as loth to read plays as to read books 
of undiluted philosophy, will cease to dabble in an art 
which he abhors. Let him always, by all means, use 
the form of dialogue—that form through which, more 
conveniently than through any other, every side of a 
subject can be laid bare to our intelligence. It is, 
moreover, a form of which Mr. Shaw is a master. In 
swiftness, tenseness and lucidity of dialogue no living 
writer can touch the hem of Mr. Shaw’s garment. In 
‘*Man and Superman ” every phrase rings and flashes. 
Here, though Mr. Shaw will be angry with me, is 
perfect art. In Mr. Shaw as an essayist I cannot take 
so whole-hearted a delight. Both in construction and 
in style his essays seem to me more akin to the art of 
oral debating than of literary exposition. That is 
because he trained himself to speak before he trained 
himself to write. And it is, doubtless, by reason of that 
same priority that he excels in writing words to be 
spoken by the human voice or to be read as though they 
were so spoken. 

The name of this Las hero is John Tanner, 
corrupted from Don Juan Tenorio, of whom its bearer 
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is supposed to be the lineal descendant and modern 
equivalent. But here we have merely one of the 
devices whereby Mr. Shaw seeks to catch the ear that 
he desires to box. Did not the end justify the means, 
Mr. Shaw’s natural honesty would have compelled him 
to christen his hero Joseph or Anthony. For he utterly 
flouts the possibility of a Don Juan. Gazing out on 
the world, he beholds a tremendous battle of sex 
raging. But it is the Sabine ladies who, more muscular 
than even Rubens made them, are snatching and 
shouldering away from out the newly-arisen walls the 
shrieking gentlemen of Rome. It is the fauns who 
scud coyly, on tremulous hoofs, through the woodland, 
not daring a backward-glance at rude and dogged 
nymphs who are gaining on them every moment. Of 
course, this sight is an hallucination. There are, 
it is true, women who take the initiative, and 
men who shrink from following them. There are, 
and always have been. Such beings are no new 
discovery, though their existence is stupidly ignored 
by the average modern dramatist. But they are 
notable exceptions to the rule of Nature. True, 
again, that in civilised society marriage is more import- 
ant and desirable to a woman than to a man. “All 
women ”’, said one of Disraeli’s characters, ‘‘ ought to 
be married, and no men”. The epigram sums up John 
Tanner's attitude towards life even more wittily than 
anything that has been put into his mouth by Mr. Shaw. 
John Tanner, pursued and finally bound in matrimony 
by Miss Ann Whitefield, supplies an excellent motive for 
a comedy of manners. But to that kind of comedy Mr. 
Shaw will not stoop—not wittingly, at least. From 
John Tanner he deduces a general law. For him, John 
Tanner is Man, and Ann Whitefield is Woman—nothing 
less. He has fallen into the error—a strange error for 
aman with his views—of confusing the natural sex- 
instinct with the desire for marriage. Because women 
desire marriage more.strongly than men, therefore, in his 
opinion, the sex-instinct is communicated from woman 
toman. I need not labour the point that thisconclusion 
is opposite to the obvious truth of all ages and all 
countries. Man is the dominant animal. It was un- 
just of Nature not to make the two sexes equal. Mr. 
Shaw hates injustice, and so, partly to redress the 
balance by robbing Man of conscious superiority, and 
partly to lull himself into peace of mind, he projects as 
real that visionary world of flitting fauns and brutal 
Sabines. Idealist, he insists that things are as they 
would be if he had his way. His characters come from 
out his own yearning heart. Only, we can find no 
corner for them in ours. We can no more be charmed 
by them than we can believe in them. Ann Whitefield 
isa minx. John Tanner is a prig. Prig versus Minx, 
with the gloves off, and Prig floored in every round— 
there you have Mr. Shaw’s customary formula for 
drama ; and he works it out duly in ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man”. The main difference between this play and the 
others is that the minx and the prig are conscious 
not merely of their intellects, but of ‘‘ the Life Force”. 
Of this they regard themselves, with comparative 
modesty, as the automatic instruments. They are 
wrong. The Life Force could find no use for them. 
They are not human enough, not alive enough. That 
is the main drawback for a dramatist who does not 
love raw life : he cannot create living human characters. 

And yet it is on such characters as John and 
Ann that Mr. Shaw founds his hopes for the future 
of humanity. If we are very good, we may be 


given the Superman. If we are very scientific, 


and keep a sharp look out on our ° instincts, 
and use them just as our intellects shall prescribe, 
we may produce a race worthy to walk this fair 
earth. That is the hope with which we are to buoy 
ourselves up. It is a forlorn one. Man may, in the 


course of zons, evolve into something better than now 


he is. But the process will be not less unconscious 
than long. Reason and instinct have an inveterate 
habit of cancelling each other. If the world were 
overned by reason, it would not long be inhabited. 

ife is a muddle. It seems a brilliant muddle, if 
you are an optimist ; a dull one, if you aren’t; but in 


neither case can you deny that it is the muddlers who 
‘keep it going. The thinkers cannot help it at all. 


They are detached from ,‘‘the Life Force”. If they 


could turn their fellow-creatures into thinkers like 
themselves, all would be up. Fortunately, or unforty, 


nately, they have not that power. The course of 
history has often been turned by sentiment, but 
thought never. The thinkers are but valuable orng. 
ments. A safe place is assigned to them on 
world’s mantelpiece, while humanity basks and blinks 
stupidly on the hearth, warming itself in the glow of the 
Life Force. 

On that mantelpiece Mr. Shaw deserves a place of 
honour. He is a very brilliant ornament. And never 
have his ornamental qualities shone more brightly than 
in this latest book. Never has he thought more clear 
or more wrongly, and never has he displayed better his 
genius for dialectic, and never has his humour gushed 
forth in such sudden natural torrents. This is his 
masterpiece, so far. Treasure it as the most complete 
expression of the most distinct personality in current 
literature. Treasure it, too, as a work of specific art, 
in line with your Plato and Lucian and Landor. 

MAx BEERBOHM, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Veer things musical are coming toa pretty pass 

in this great city. Here we are in the middle of 
September, and Covent Garden is crowded nightly to 
see opera and Queen’s Hall for the Promenade Concerts, 
It is enough to make old Costa and Cusins turn in their 
graves, rise from the dead, and come along with all 
their ancient pomposity to expostulate. They believed, 
those old-time gentlemen, that music was a matter for 
the few, the few who could afford to pay big prices, 
That the few should understand was an affair which did 
not concern them : probably they thought, indeed, that 
only the mysterious elect could understand music. 
Music to them was counterpoint and harmony—studies 
not to be mastered in a day; apart from counterpoint 
and harmony it had no raison d’étre. So they pumped 
away at their own oratorios and symphonies which no 
one could understand because there was nothing to 
understand; and not understanding the masterpieces 
they played them in such fashion that no one else could 
understandthem. Well do I remember the immaculate 
Cusins. His shirt-cuffs once adjusted, he took the stick 
daintily in hand, and waving it about in a sweetly mean- 
ingless manner he kept the band in tune, or himself in 
tune with the band by beating time loudly with one foot. 
Costa was a different being, one who had a clear notion 
of what he wanted done and] the power of makinga 
band do it. But like Cusins he was acquainted with 
only the dry bones of music; for neither of the twain 
did beauty or emotion exist. The rest of the conductors 
of the second half of last century were variants of Costa 
or Cusins—martinets or lackadaisical nobodies who got 
on by social influence or by kowtowing to social 
leaders. Is it tobe wondered at, then, that the London 
public hated ‘‘classical” music: thought it dry and 
above their heads; really enjoyed only the rollicking 
times of the early music-hall? In Dickens, and even 
in Thackeray, you find hardly a sign of a genuine 
susceptibility to music. So the notion grew up that 
neither an opera nor a good concert could pay its way 
—a notion that still prevails to such an extent that in 
many quarters to-day the idea of a permanent un- 
subsidised opera is scoffed at. The Academics in 
particular are still loyal to the old traditions. Sub- 
sidies, subsidies, subsidies, is all their cry; and if 
subsidies were granted they would play the same sort 
of music as their predecessors did, and, as we all 


.know by many a wearisome experience, in much the 


same manner. Subsidies are very well in their way; 
but they are a ridiculous waste of money if they merely 
serve to perpetuate a state of affairs that ought to have 
been long abolished. 

The change in popular taste came with Wagner, 
Wagnerian conductors and Wagner’s music. People 
found, somewhat to their surprise I imagine, that 
‘‘ classical ” things which had sounded so dismally dry 
were really enjoyable. Gradually the good news 
spread ; orchestral concerts—of classical music—were 
found to pay; we got a few conductors of our own, 
aud now Mr. Henry J. Wood, by far the best of them 
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is playing to huge throngs every night. And it 
Academics decried Wagner’s music: 
Wagner is now the most popular of all the great com- 
s. Strangest of all, we seem likely at last to get 
permanent opera of our own. Mr. Hedmondt made 
yalorous attempts some years ago; and now by un- 
leled personal labours Mr. Charles Manners is 
making it pay night by night. With a subsidy less 
labour would be needed; but without a subsidy the 
thing is done. There is the fact—crowded houses and 
often large numbers of people turned away for want 
ofroom. If some of the gentlemen who are so anxious 
for other persons to put money into a Festival of British 
Music would place some of their own behind Mr. 
Manners we might easily have performances equal to 
the best ever given in London and in some respects 
superior. The only difficulty in the way of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent opera in England is the 
difficulty of finding a suitable theatre. Covent Garden, 
in the first place, cannot be adapted so as to give any 
stage manager a fair chance; and, beside, it is needed 
for fancy dress balls and other exhibitions of a similar 
nature which are given during May, June and July. 
But when I see lordly structures being run up close to , 
what will be the greatest thoroughfare in London, and 
reflect that these lordly structures will be reserved for 
ballets and comic entertainments, the difficulty seems 
not so great. I repeat, while there is yet time let 
beneficent gentlemen come forward with a few 
thousands each; they will be backed by those who 
have the interests of British music really at heart, and 
instead of remaining a mock and a scorn they will earn 
our everlasting gratitude. . 

Well, English music is at present trying, like Baron 
Minchausen, to lift itself out of the bog by the hair of 
its head. The feat seems impossible, but Miinchausen 
did it, and English music is doing it. Or is it that a 
few English musicians have shown that there is brain 
within the heads on which the hair grows, and that 
thereupon the English publi¢ has come to the rescue 
for its own ultimate benefit? I need not say to which 
view I incline. As soon as concerts were given by 
men of brains and temperament the English public 
showed itself to be no more stupid in musical matters 
than other publics by flocking to support them—with 
the results we now see. Mr. Manners can do such a 
difficult work as ‘‘Siegfried” admirably. True, he 
cuts a bit; but I have always held that Wagner would 
be cut more and more; so that is to me no objec- 
tion. As long as the job is intelligently done there can 
be no objection. Better a work curtailed, as a terrier 
is, by chopping a trifle from his tail, than the same 
work as presented at our sham opera of the summer 
season. There the long waits between the acts 
remind one of polar bear, which, measuring twelve 
feet from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
tail, and twelve feet from the end of his tai! to the tip 
of his nose, has the enormous length of twenty-four 
feet in all. In the circumstances, the Moody-Manners’ 
representations are not unduly cut: in fact nothing is 
cut in the ordinary work-a-day operas. The singers 
are good and most of them will become better; the 
orchestra produces finer effects than might be expected. 
As for the Promenade concerts, there is nothing to be 
added to what has already been written in these 
columns. Many of the performances are merely superb, 
and none fall beneath a very high level. The band 
seems to me mainly to’consist of the players so admir- 
ably trained by Henry Wood. 

English music has gone through sad, bad times. But 
all will go well. Time has a way of adjusting matters. 
What the creative artist does in a single brief life-time, 
in the short space between his entering the world and 
being folded in his last, deepest sleep, that time effects 
after many generations—time and the creative artist 
can do no more than reveal the hidden beauty of things. 
By a magical metempsychosis the ugliest things of the 
past become a sad strange sweetness, tenderness, 
beauty and gladness. The sordidness of Beethoven’s 
life has passed away, and Mozart’s terrible tragedy has 
lost its terror. It will be so with Cusins and Costa and 


the squalid musical life of the nineteenth century. Will 
it be so with the beanfeaster and his music? (Truly 
I believe I -have got beanfeasters on the brain.) 


Why not kill him off? 
to pass a bill through Parliament permitting 
us to murder him at. certain: seasons, even as 
grouse, partridge and salmon are allowed to be 
murdered. A row of musical critics, each covered with 
his gun, seated on the Thames banks, might at first do 
more harm to themselves than to anything else ; but the 
world would lose little by the loss of a few, and ina 
short time the survivors would clear the river of the 
worst brass-bands and guitar-players. There ought, of 
course, to be a close season. At the end of the 
appointed months the critics that love not the river 
could go back to town, back to the Promenade concerts 
and the opera, satisfied that their more lazy brethren 
who preferred to rest by the river bank would be 
tortured no longer. Perhaps this is a sweet idle dream. 
At anyrate, for the present it must be admitted that one 
critic finds the opera and the Promenades more delight- 
ful than the sunniest day on the Thames, when the 
beanfeaster is in the vicinity. Joun F. Runciman. 


It ought to be easy 


EDINBURGH LIFE OFFICE. 


“[ Be Edinburgh Life Assurance Company has re- 

cently published the results of its quinquennial 
valuation for the period ending the year 1902. The 
liabilities have been valued by the new British offices’ 
table, with interest at 3 per cent. As the average rate 
of interest earned upon the funds was 33 per cent. there 
is a contribution to surplus of 15s. per cent. per annum 
of the funds. The provision made for expenses was 
20°2 per cent. of the premium income, while the actual 
expenditure during the quinquennium was 139 per 
cent., making a further contribution to surplus of more 
than 6 per cent. of the premium income. These are 
very substantial sources of surplus, and although go 
detailed infcrmation is available in regard to the 
mortality experienced, as compared with the mortality 
expected, there is little doubt that the profits were in- 
creased from this source. 

The new British offices’ table has been published only 
recently, and it is interesting to note that the liabilities 
of the company were also valued by the healthy males 
table, which it adopted five years ago. The new tables 
necessitate an increase in the reserves to the extent of 
more than £10,000. On the one hand this improves 
the bonus prospects for the future, and on the other 
diminishes the amount of surplus available for distribu- 
tion on the present occasion. In spite of this latter fact 
the surplus is considerably larger than it was five years 
ago. The 1902 valuation shows £243,000 available for 
the policy-holders as the profit for five years: at the 
previous valuation the profit was £20,000 less, and the 
period to which it applied was 5} years. The con- 
sequence is that the bonuses declared for each year of 
the valuation are at an appreciably higher rate than 
they were at the last declaration of bonus, in spite of 
the fact that part of the surplus has been employed to 
strengthen the reserves. 

The sum of £35,000 was written off for depreciation 
of investments at the quinquennial valuation of the 
securities. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that this £35,000 represents a loss. The present 
values of securities are depreciated, but it by no means 
follows that the income derived from them has 
decreased. If this be the case the rate of interest 
earned upon the book-value of the security is greater 
than before, and it is noticeable that the rate of interest 
earned by the company in the last year of the valuation 
period was appreciably higher than before. It is, how- 
ever, by no means improbable that the values of the 
securities will increase in future years, and so compen- 
sate for the depreciation which is now written off. 

After applying £35,000 to writing down the value of 
the securities; and after increasing the reserves by more 
than £10,000, the total profit for the five years 
amounted to £4 284,000, of which one-tenth was. paid to 
the proprietors, and the remaining nine-tenths to the 
participating policy-holders. The proportion of the 
surplus. taken by the shareholders amounts to only 
2 per cent. of the premium income, making the total 
expenditure for commission, expenses, and dividends to 
shareholders 16 per cent. of the premiums received, 
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which is but little more than the average expenditure 
for British offices for commission and expenses alone. 

In view of the strong position of the company, the sub- 
stantial sources of surplus which the valuation reveals, 
and the moderate rates of premium which prevail, it is 
eminently satisfactory to note that the new business for 
1902 was larger than in any one of the previous years 
during the company’s eighty years of existence, and, 
contrary to the usual experience of Life offices, the ex- 
penditure of the year was at a lower rate than in 
previous years when less new business was transacted. 

In 1902 the society was fortunate in regard to its 
mortality experience. It is to the advantage of a Life 
office for lives assured to live long, and for annuitants 
to die soon: this was the experience of the Edinburgh 
last year. Among policy-holders the rate of mortality 
was comparatively light, and among annuitants un- 
usually heavy. As participating policy-holders share in 
the surplus derived from the profit on annuity business 
this experience has no doubt tended to increase the 
amount of the bonuses they have recently received. 

These statistical details are more or less necessary 
for the purpose of showing that the Edinburgh is an 
office conducted on the soundest and safest lines, and 
presenting very considerable attractions to its policy- 
holders. It is by no means one of the offices which 
attempts to secure a large volume of new business 
irrespective of cost; it does not sacrifice future 
interests for the sake of present advertisement, but, 
working by thoroughly sound and _ conservative 
methods, it regards the permanent interests of present 
policy-holders as of paramount importance, and once 
more shows by its quinquennial valuation that it is one 
of the comparatively few offices in which policy-holders 
may effect their assurance with unhesitating confidence 
that the results will be excellent, and the security beyond 
question. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NATIONAL PARTY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Reform Club. 

Sir,—That the existing Unionist party will cease to 
be united before the next general election appears 

robable ; but many of us would prefer to see a split 

nionist party now to a split Empire in years to come. 
The latter is a state of things only too likely to occur 
under existing conditions, unless the bond of sentiment 
is strengthened by the weld of interest. 

The sole object and aim of a large number of Parlia- 
mentary candidates in the present day is to be elected 
as the House of Commons representative of any con- 
stituency rather than to serve their country—as true 
statesmen should—on behalf of the British Empire at 
what is—at any rate in name—an “Imperial Parlia- 
ment”. A true National party is undoubtedly what 
we want and for it many have pleaded for some time 
past; but how we are to get it is another matter. 
Like ‘‘free food” (but to other ears) the motto pro 
patria has so fascinating a ring that its adoption by 
many seat-seekers with no real right to its use, and 
with no particular intention of living up to it, would be 
likely to occur. The electorate are not without ex- 
perience of M.P.’s finding their way into Parliament 
under false colours; and whilst a National party would 
be highly desirable at the present time the chances of 
the above evil being thereby increased would_require 
to be taken into account. 

With a term so wide in its political significance, it 
would surely be highly desirable to arrive at a definite 
understanding as to what the National party would pro- 
pose by way of programme, for what one man would 
conscientiously consider to be for the good of the nation, 
another would not. For example, some politicians have 
been popularly described as pro-Boers; but it is even 
conceivable that these gentlemen consider their views 
more in accord with the nation’s welfare than those 
opposing them. 

Clear definition of a ‘‘ National” candidate would, 
therefore, surely be desirable if such a party is to be of 
use to the country. A general definition to start on 
might be (1) a candidate who pledges himself to forward 


any fiscal policy that would be likely to promote the 
future prospects of free trade within the Empire in the 
absence of universal reciprocated free trade; and (2 
one who would forward any measure tending towards 
the strengthening of the Empire with a view to render. 
ing it selt-contained in every sense. 

Should, however, the difficulties of arriving at a suf- 
ficiently satisfactory system of definition prove consider- 
able may it not be suggested that, in preference to 
vague banners which too many are liable to attempt to 


crowd under, those who are in favour of Mr. Chamber.’ 


lain’s proposals as a whole—when they are, as they no 
doubt will be, put forward in definite and business-like 
form—might suitably style themselves after the origina- 
tor of the movement to indicate the policy they propose 
to promote. Is not the name of a leader, whose views 
we have an opportunity of knowing in black and white, 
preferable to a popular title unaccompanied by strict 
definition ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES Bricur, 


A PROBLEM FOR FREE TRADERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Norris Hill, Ashby de la Zouche, 31 August, 1903. 
Sir,—It is stated as an indisputable fact that a 
million issued by a country banker to the factories in 
his distfict is fifty times more beneficial than five 
millions issued by the Bank of England to wholesale 
dealers in London for general circulation. The former 
system fosters industry immediately, but the latter 
serves only to raise the price of commodities. How 
do the opponents of fair trade reconcile this fact with 
their present free-trade maxims ? 
Yours truly, F. Russet, DonistHorpe. 


KILLING NO MURDER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 7 September, 1903. 

Sir,—The counter-revolution in Servia justifies my 
contention that the terrible crime of last June was the 
work of a small military clique, which has contrived to 
set up a reign of terror but does not represent the feel- 
ings of the people. It is unfair to hold a country 
responsible for the misdeeds of a few scoundrels, and 
the abuse, which has been heaped upon the Servians 
from all quarters, is quite undeserved. Servia has been 
put back very far in her career and her aspirations, but 
the national conscience is able to assert itself, when the 
regicides have faced a firing-party, and when Monsieur 
P. Karageorgevitch has returned to Geneva, we shall 
be able to hope once more for the restoration of Dushan’s 
old empire. It is idle to prate, as some scribes have 
done, of attempts to ‘‘ murder” the regicides, or tocite 
the present counter-revolution as evidence of turbulent 
anarchy in Servia. The loyal officers know that the 
only way to wipe out the stain upon their flag, to re- 
store their national honour and self-respect, is to bring 
the regicides to justice. Then and then only will they 
be able to look the world in the face without shame. 
Let us hope that this relief may soon be theirs. 

I am, Sir, your faithful humble servant, 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W. 
10 September, 1903. 
S1r,—It must be a great satisfaction to the SATURDAY 
Review to find that one of the two recommendations 
contained in the Report of the War Office Commission 
is in the direction of the fundamental reform you have 
consistently advocated. Almost alone among your 
contemporaries you have had the courage to point out, 
in no uncertain terms, that the only true road to far- 
reaching and permanent army reform is to be found in 
the adoption by the nation of the truly democratic and 
progressive principle of universal training for home 
defence. 
-The Report says: ‘‘The true lesson of the war is 
that no military system will be satisfactory which does 
not contain powers of expansion outside the limit 
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of the regular forces of the Crown, whatever that 
limit may be”. And Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s 
able and lucid memorandum offers a practical sugges- 
tion for the introduction of such a system. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you and your readers 
that the National Service League was founded a year 
and a half ago for the express purpose of educating 

blic opinion on the justice, necessity and advantages 
of speedily adopting some moderate form of compulsory 
training for home defence. And we believe that the 
War Commission Report, if read by intelligent men, 
can lead to no other conclusion than that it is only by 
some such national participation in the defence of the 
country that we can secure that steady interest and 
criticism which is necessary to preserve us from a 
recurrence of a state of things ‘‘full of peril to the 
Empire ’—indeed to secure our national safety amidst 
the many dangers which encompass us. 

The League shares to the full Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie’s conviction that the lack of a proper system of 
universal training ‘‘ has cost the country no less than 
a hundred millions sterling, that it was a principal in- 
direct cause of the outbreak of war, that for some 
months it left the United Kingdom practically denuded 
of trained soldiers, and that it produced the most 
perilous situation in which the Empire has found itself 
since the days of Napoleon. Only an extraordinary 
combination of fortunate circumstances, external and 
internal, saved the Empire during the early months of 
1900, and there is no reason to expect a repetition of 
such fortune if . . . the next national emergency finds 
us still discussing our preparations ”. 

I trust the nation will act while there is yet time and 
that, following the sound advice given by your in- 
fluential journal, it will express its readiness and 
resolve to bring to this great country that small 
sacrifice of personal service which is not found too 
great by the German, the French and the Swiss, all of 
whom, be it noted, have the power of expressing the 
national will through the voice of universal suffrage. 

In conclusion, I would ask you to allow me to 
appeal, with every confidence, to all intelligent men and 
women who can read the signs of the times and are not 
afraid of a little sacrifice for great ends, to join the 
National Service League which, regardless of politics 
and party, has no other aim than that of national 
safety. 

I may perhaps remind your readers that the executive 
committee consists of: The Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
president ; Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., Mr. Henry 
Birchenough, Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, K.C.B., 
Sir Clinton Dawkins, K.C.B., Colonel Viscount Hard- 
inge, Mr. C. S. Goldmann, Lord Newton, Major 
Seely, D.S.O., M.P., Mr. E. P. Warren and Mr. R. A. 
Yerburgh, M.P. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
GeorceE F. SHEE, Secretary. 


ARMY PAY OF RECRUITS AND MILITIAMEN. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy Review. 

Sir,—As you have been good enough to publish 
some articles and letters on the Army and the state of 
recruiting, I would very much like, with your per- 
mission, to ask the following questions, trusting that 
some of your military readers will kindly reply in your 
valuable paper. 

1. ‘Why is it that regular and militia recruits, 
both before and after attestation, and final approval, 
whilst waiting in the receiving rooms for their cha- 
racters, and for some time after they have been passed 
into the barrack rooms, only receive 6d. per diem pay ?” 

2. “Why is it that militiamen, when called up for 
their annual training, only receive 6d. per diem pay ?” 

The foregoing complaints are very prevalent amongst 
the recruit-giving classes, and deter a great many 
from joining the army when they find out, from their 
chums, who have enlisted before them, the true state 
of affairs; they have invariably in the past laboured, 
and still do labour, under the impression that they 
should receive a clear shilling a day as pay, and that if 
they do not get it, there is something wrong 
somewhere. ‘ Iam, &c., INQUIRER. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ITINERARY OF POVERTY. 


‘* Life and Labour of the People in London.” By 
Charles Booth. Final Volume. London: Mac- 
millan. 1903. 55. net. 

HIS is the seventeenth volume of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s great itinerary through the wilderness of 

the world of London. The greater part of it consists 
of a synopsis of the previous sixteen volumes ; and the 
last in fact contains comparatively little new substantive 
matter. Perhaps the most specifically new matter is 
two sections, one dealing with the relations existing 
between overcrowding and poverty in the thirty 
separate registration districts ; the other a comparison 
to show that both birth-rate and death-rate are high in 
proportion to the degree of poverty and overcrowding. 

This latter rélation Mr. Booth suggests would less 

easily have been foreseen than the former; but there 

cannot be much of the element of surprise in this fact 
nowadays ; probably to a great extent in consequence 
of Mr. Booth’s own investigations and the greater 
attention that has been given to several statistics in 
recent years. What remains of the seventeenth volume 
is what Mr. Booth calls, Notes on Social Influences 
and conclusion. We are inclined to think that 
some disappointment will be felt because he has 
not endeavoured formally and comprehensively to 
state a body of conclusions based on the wonderful 
collection of materials he has made in the previous 
volumes. That Mr. Booth has not done so shows his 
wisdom. It is certainly desirable that we should have 
the fullest information procurable about everything ; 
but it is in the nature of some subjects that the more 
we know about them the less is it possible to draw 
definite and dogmatic deductions from them. The 
subject of London conditions of life is one of these; at 
any rate so far as individual capacity goes. We see 
this in the opinions of individuals quoted by Mr. Booth 
on such matters as the influence of religion on the 
life of the people; the part that drink plays in pro- 
ducing poverty ; the prevalence and effects of betting ; 
the relations of the sexes in regard to marriage or 
premarital relations or other variations of the sexual 
question, and so on. In each case individual con- 
clusions are often the result of prejudice or some 
personal factor which, as the saying goes, makes one 
man’s opinion as good as another’s ; and neither Mr. 

Booth nor any other social investigator could present 

any definite set of opinions which would be accepted 

as purely scientific or philosophical deductions. 

We are often left in bewilderment as to what, given 
the actual conditions of life, are really vices or defects 
of character ; whether in the circumstances they may 
not be more or less virtues, or at least protective ac- 
quired habits tending to preservation. The opinions of 
many good people who are engaged, as they believe, in 
the struggle of good against evil, of light against dark- 
ness, are of a very conventional kind. It looks 
very much as if they paid the penalty in the non- 
success of the many institutions, religious, educational, 
philanthropic or charitable, which they set up to enforce - 
their particular views., It is quite certain that, as Mr. 
Booth points out, most of these fail in producing the 
effects which are aimed: at: and the inference is 
that they do so because their promoters draw too rigid 
conclusions from the immensely complicated facts both 
of human nature and of social circumstances. In some 
cases we are referred by the men whose views Mr. 
Booth quotes to the religious imperviousness of working 
men in the aggregate: in others it is drinking which is 
at the root both of poverty and immorality and irre- 
ligion: in others it is betting. Mr. Booth is quietly 
tolerant of all these attempts to solve difficult pro- 
blems by an easy method—easy, that is, if it could 
only be worked. But, as he points out, it may. 
not be so much imperviousness to religious feelings 
in working men, as the various churches and sects 
imagine, but simply their own misapprehensions of 
religion, or their discordances and disagreements, 
and their zeal for proselytism rather than for united 
action on the basis of accepted great principles. 
The teetotaller deduces all the cardinal. vices from 
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drink; the man who dislikes betting believes that | there is good ground for believing that if the do~ 


the absurdly foolish popularity of betting is a new | 


depravity added to human nature. To what man or 
class of men could we entrust with confidence the 
task of drawing conclusions as to the proper 
vices ‘and virtues of the conglomerate millions of 
London, the cause of their poverty, and the reme- 
dies for all these by legislative or administrative 
action ? 

If any man knows Lordon it should be Mr. Booth ; 
and on all the topics we have mentioned we admire 
the calm moderate views he takes of them and his 
freedom from fanaticism. But he refrains, except 
almost incidentally, from deducing particular remedies 
for the evils with which the pages of his sixteen volumes 
are full. It was undoubtedly better to leave materials 
collected by a person who has not the authority 
to embody his conclusions in an administrative act, 
to permeate all sections of society ‘until there 
gradually but irresistibly grows up a public opinion 
from which merely sectional prejudices are eliminated. 
Mr. Booth exclaims ‘‘ May some great soul, master 
of a nobler and subtler alchemy than mine, dis- 
entangle the confused issues, reconcile the apparent 
contradictions in aim, melt and commingle the various 
influences for good into one divine uniformity of effort, 
and make these dry bones live so that the streets of our 
Jerusalem may sing with joy”. It is safe to predict 


- that no such wizard or prophet will appear to work any 


such wonder. There is a good deal of common sense 
amongst the five or six millions of greater London 
which will ultimately be more potent than any inspira- 
tion of the most yearning philanthropist. When all is 
said the problems that are revealed in Mr. Booth’s 
volumes are practical problems. Spiritual problems 
have no special relation to poverty ; they are as preva- 
lent amongst the rich as amongst the poor. Make all 
people good and they will cease to be poor is a humorous 
suggestion in its implication that the well-to-do owe their 
position to their virtues. People do not become good 
because they cease to be poor ; but it is evident enough 
that most of the physical degradation which we are 
beginning to be seriously alarmed about in London and 
in all great towns is the result of poverty. And yet 
not altogether. Mr. Booth’s statistics for example show 
that in many quarters in London people are overcrowded 
out of all proportion to their poverty. They could live 
better, and in many cases would have the taste to do 
so ; but in London the necessary house accommodation 
is denied them. If common sense cannot remove these 
two causes sufficiently to ensute us against their 
physical consequences no prophet or wizard will con- 
jure away our bad physique. 

If poverty and overcrowding were reduced it does 
not follow that there would be a reduction of drink- 
ing. All the comfortable classes drink a great deal 
too much either for their health or their pockets. 
But drink, to the poor and the overcrowded, is 
an additional source of physical deterioration, be- 
cause they can take it with less impunity. They are 
badly fed and poisoned with impure air. Often they 
are badly fed on account of their ignorance of preparing 
the food they have—a consequence itself of poverty—or 
they have no means of cooking it if they knew how; 
which is a consequence of overcrowding. The tre- 
mendously high birth and death rates are another result 
of the three factors, poverty, ignorance and overcrowd- 
ing. The poorer a man is, as Mr. Booth says and confirm- 
ing what all human experience proves, the more deter- 
mined he is to get a wite to comforthim. Amongst the 
overcrowded it is to a great extent the overcrowding that 
provides the stimulus. Anything to get away from the 
seven or eight in a room. Early marriages produce the 
high birth rate ; poverty and ignorance the high death 
rate. Mr. Booth has a theory that if so large a propor- 
tion of children did not die so many would not be born ; 
if the death rate were lower the birth rate would be 
lower too. He cites the case of the comfortable work- 
ing and upper classes in illustration. But with them it 
is prudence and a higher standard of comfort which 
keep down the birth rate to begin with and there- 
upon the death rate. These poorest do not actually 
increase’ faster than the comfortable working classes 
because’ death approximates them. Mr. Booth thinks 


| their reduced death rate would not cause them to. 


not outstrip the comfortable working classes.’ But 
we may doubt this if at the same time they did not 
also attain the higher standard of comfort through 
reduction of poverty. Where sanitary and social con- 
ditions, as for example in India, have improved so that 
fewer die, the increase of population becomes a 
danger ; a higher standard of comfort has not induced 
the prudence which keeps down the birth rate. A 
population or a class would not gain much in these 
circumstances. 

From various causes the age for marriage is rising 
amongst the poorer classes; and this is spoken of 
as due to the wider social interests such as clubs and 
other modes of brightening life. Whatever tends to 
mitigate the intolerable discomfort of the home in the 
evening helps the deferring of marriage to a more reason- 
able age and adds to provident restraint. Many of 
the irregular relations, whether ending, as many do, in 
ultimate marriage or not, are due to the way in which 
young men and women are driven to live in the streets, 
Mr. Booth quotes the opinions of certain people who 
work amongst the poor deprecating the increased love 
of holidays and amusements. One cause of poverty 
amongst the poor is extravagance on a narrow round of 
very coarse pleasures ; and anything which widens the 
circle is useful. So that the love of holidays and 
amusements is very likely a sign of the increasing desire 
for comfort all round which checks too imprudent 
marriage. It remains true that the destruction of 
the poor is their poverty; but next to it is the 
housing question which is not by any means wholly a 
problem of poverty. In this matter Mr. Booth explains 
his own views of what can be done. They seem to 
resolve themselves into confining the activities of the 
municipalities or the State into devising means of im- 
proved communication and expansion, leaving building 
projects in private hands. With this is coupled a 
scheme for imposing all rates on site values and not on 
buildings, which does net seem at all convincing. We 
believe the true direction is not the limiting but the 
extension of the public authority in this sphere. But, 
as we said, if Mr. Booth had given more conclusions, he 
would have been more controverted. At any rate it is 
satisfactory to know that some improvement is being 
made. In every way there is considerably less crowding 
than there was ten years ago. There are fewer one- 
room tenements with more than one inmate ; and the 
number of inmates to each room decreases. Taking 
into account the increase of population, housing con- 
ditions on the whole are improving : and this shows that 
people appreciate and will take advantage of improve- 
ments and are superior in many cases to their surround- 
ings. It is a public calamity that aid should come to 
them so slowly. 


ON THE HEELS OF THE SYMBOL. 


‘Ideas of Good and Evil.” By W. B. Yeats. 
London: A. H. Bullen. 1903. 6s. 


« I CLOSED my eyes a moment ago, and a company 

of people in blue robes swept by me in a blind- 
ing light, and had gone before I had done more than 
see little roses embroidered on the hems of their robes, 
and confused, blossoming apple-boughs somewhere 
beyond them, and recognised one of the company by 
his square, black curling beard. I have often seen 
him ; and one night a year ago, I asked him questions 
which he answered by showing me flowers and precious 
stones of whose meaning I had no knowledge, and he 
seemed too perfected a soul for any knowledge that 
cannot be spoken in symbol or metaphor.” Let not 
the reader be alarmed. It is Mr. W. B. Yeats. He 
makes it his positive pride to dwell in a world as 
visionary as that in which Alice woke to find the White 
Rabbit scurrying past her elbow. To lose oneself in 
Keltic imagery of trees and wells is by no means 
without its charm, but Mr. Yeats is an occultist 
i\in every sense and a lover of other than natural magic. 


mestic surroundings of the poorest were improved. 


increase faster than they do at present; they would. 
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We read here of his attending a suburban séance at 
which an evoker of spirits produced visual illusions 
with a wooden mace and a tablet of many-coloured 
squares. So it is written, but one imagines that the 
squares are intended to be of different colours and 
many in number. At this séance a ‘‘ man in a conical 
cap made some symbol over the image which fell back 
as if asleep”. What is the process of making a 
symbol? What is a symbol ? 

Mr. Symons wrote a volume a while ago about the 
strange French poets who called themselves indiffer- 
ently Symbolists, Decadents or Mystics—who gave 


‘colours to the vowels and led about pet tame lobsters 


by aribbon. It was impossible to discover from that 
book the significance of the term symbolism or why 
these writers adopted it. Indeed Mallarmé himself 
said that any one of the three terms was as good as 
another. 

The word symbol being used on nearly every page of 
the book before us and pressed into every kind of 
strange service we looked for somie possible enlighten- 
ment here and we failed to find it. Mr. Yeats devotes 
special chapters to symbolism in painting and poetry. 
He quotes in the latter the lines— 


‘* The white moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, O!” 


and says that they are “perfectly symbolical”. We 
are quite ready to see a certain sad beauty in the lines— 
but why symbolical? In what way does this jargon get 
us any “‘forrader”? If that is symbolical, one can only 
reflect that every poet from Sappho onwards—and 
doubtless backwards—has been symbolical—in which 
case it seems unnecessary to dwell with such insistence 
on symbols. 

For countless ages before Ruskin invented the 
‘* pathetic fallacy” men had been accustomed to find 
their joys and sorrows reflected in the face of Nature 
and it is hard to see why-some fussy and fantastic —ism 
is to be tacked on to this well-known fact. Mr. Yeats 
has been at the pains to collect a great number of 
passages from Shelley referring to rivers and caves 
which he calls in consequence his ‘‘ ruling symbols”. 
Well, it may be said of poets in genera! that each of 
them has his favourite imagery. Shelley was un- 
doubtedly aquatic in his tastes and liked sailing toy 
boats—but after all a love of running water is innate 
in all poets. 


‘* The Muse nae poet ever fand her 
Till by himself he learnt to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s mzander 
And nae think lang.” 


If Coleridge had been as voluminous as Shelley and 
had written more of water running like Alph the sacred 
river through caverns measureless to man, or of the 
brook singing a quiet tune to the midnight woods, we 
should probably have been told in his case also that 
such things were his ruling symbols. As for Shelley 
Mr. Yeats himself reminds us that when Shelley went 
to the Continent with Godwin’s daughter in 1812 they 
sailed down certain great rivers in an open boat and that 
he alludes to this in the preface to ‘‘ Laon and Cythna ”— 
“‘T have sailed down mighty rivers” &c. Quite so—most 
people who care for scenery can remember the places 
and occasions when it first took a strong hold of their 
hearts. What is all the pother about? Ice, we sup- 
pose, must have been one of Wordsworth’s ‘ruling 
symbols” because he used to skate upon a starlit 
mere. Most of us wish well to the Irish Keltic move- 
ment with which Mr. Yeats is associated, and are 
grateful for the literary impulse which has given us 
the charming and quite distinctive verse of a few Irish 
women writers whose names will readily occur to the 
mind. The Keltic cause is probably better served by 
their song than by a magic which is quite out of keep- 
ing with the ‘‘natural magic” of which Matthew 
Arnold spoke, and by attempts to affix a new-fangled 
terminology to thoughts and things immemorially old. 


THE LATEST SHOOTING BOOK. 


“‘Shooting.” Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. 2 vols. 
The *‘ Country Life Library of Sport”. London: 
Newnes. 1903. 255. net. 


“PRE luxury of shooting literature keeps pace with 
the shooting it glorifies. The old order has been 
changing altogether and new-fangled methods are in 
vogue. Formerly the guns used to go to the game: 
now the game must be brought to the guns. Brains 
and intellect are brought into play to rectify the im- 
perfect arrangements of Nature. Wild pheasant hens 
are not only deprived of their eggs—a wise precaution 
in the interests of the unhatched chicks, considering 
the numbers and voracity of their egg-hunting enemies 
—but are actually penned and pinioned before the 
beginning of the shooting season. There are woodcock 
coverts in West Ireland, left undisturbed and even 
cleared of the rabbits to furnish two or three phenomenal 
bags. Everything tends to secure quantity, though it 
must be owned in the cases of pheasants and of driven 
grouse and partridges a secondary consideration is 
testing the skill of the shooter and assuring him 
difficult shots. These volumes are excellently edited 
by Mr. Hutchinson, who with a wide experience him- 
self has had recourse to experienced collaborators ; 
but it strikes us that they are entirely addressed to 
the wealthy : to large-acred owners or the lessees who 
need spare no expense on their hobbies. The smaller 
proprietors devoted to the gun will rather be tantalised 
than benefited. True, that crack shot Mr. Fryer 
does describe his experiences on his modest 500 acres. 
But Mr. Fryer, who bagged 149 brace in a day, has 
evidently grudged no money, as he provides drinking 
fountains for thirsty partridges, and moreover he is 
surrounded by such estates as Dalham and Six Mile 
Bottom where wealthy neighbours do his preserving 
for him. Having said our say as to the limits of a 
work which scarcely considers the submerged classes, 
we can praise the systematic manner in which 
it is carried out. Colonel Hawker or Colquhoun of 
‘‘The Moor and Loch”, or Frederick St. John would 
rub their eyes at the progress of science adapting itself 
to shooting strategy. The dog, of course, has virtually 
disappeared : he is only tolerated on some impractic- 
able Scotch moors or in rank fields of roots where he 
may save the legs of hismasters. Atleast the.retriever 
is the sole survivor, and even in Norfolk a safe 
retriever is almost as rare as a bustard or a snowy 
owl. 

The editor’s own contributions are admirable. Always 
to the point, they show intimate acquaintance with his 
subjects ; they are brightened by an easy humour and 
enlivened by anecdotes and reminiscences. They con- 
trast favourably with those of Mr. Rogers, which need 
considerable sifting to get at the gold dust which is 
there, and are digressive, discursive and facetiously 
prolix. For Mr. Rogers has much that is interesting 
to say as to pheasant shooting on.the wild Welsh hills, 
where the shooter is tottering as on the slope of a roof, 
and the birds with abundance of short cover everywhere 
will neither be forced nor humoured. It is very different 
with the pheasants on more amenable ground where 
their habits have been carefully studied for their 
destruction. There are diagrams of the fields and plan- 
tations at Holkham and Nunehan, with the lines of cam- 
paigning indicated in regard to the position of the guns, 
which suggest the standard works on the operations 
of war by Jomini, Moltke or-Hamley. As to rearing 
pheasants for the gun, the art seems to have been 
brought to perfection at Tring, where Lord Rothschild 
on principle combines economy with sage liberality. 

Mr. Hutchinson is at his best in discussing grouse- 
driving. In northern England driving is sheer matter 
of necessity and its adoption on many of the more levei 
Scotch moors has almost incredibly increased the 
breeding stock. Mr. Hutchinson seems to be specially 
familiar with Moy where the Mackintosh has achieved 
marvels and with the Gannocby shootings in Forfar- 
shire, famous in former years ‘for .record bags over 
dogs. He draws illustrations from both .as to the 
proper construction of the butts, and his logical 
argument is unanswerable. It has been a popular 
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fallacy that the driven grouse have familiarised them- 
selves with the black bastions which conspicuously 
break the skyline. As matter of fact many of the birds 
scared by the beaters have never strayed out of sight 
of their native corries, and are naturally diverted in 
their flight by those startling and unsightly novelties. 
What he suggests is sinking shelter-pits with an almost 
imperceptible breastwork, on the system successfully 
adopted at Moy and elsewhere. The driven birds may 
be muffed or well managed: as arule there is a generous 
expenditure of cartridges, but the main point with most 
men is how to hit. Mr. Hutchinson has appealed to 
various experts who unanimously declined to commit 
themselves lest their principle should be contrasted 
with their performances. Mr. Fryer in his remarks on 
partridge driving indirectly sums up all that is to be 
said on the subject. Take the first of the approach- 
ing birds well in front of your stand, and follow each 
aim, allowing for the pace, with a gentle and almost 
imperceptible swing. 

On the stony summits frequented by the ptarmigan, 
our experience is that they seldom take flight trom 
peak to peak, leaving an impracticable chasm between 
themselves and the guns. Rather, circling round when 
first flushed like a flight of house pigeons, they come 
back to the very rocks whence they were started and 
run among the stones like red-legs in the Norfolk 
furrows. Ptarmigan shooting is exhilarating from 
its sublime surroundings; but as sport it is poor. 
Either you have wild snapshots at birds dipping the 
steeps, or you must pot them sitting, when they 
show their graceful profiles above the boulders. On 
the bleak ptarmigan tops, at least you keep the blood 
boiling with violent exercise and the continual excite- 
ment of the slip which may land you in an abyss: 
very different is the pursuit of the wild fowl in the 
punt with the swivel gun. Mr. Pope, who like all 
successful gunners is an enthusiast, paints it in roseate 
colours in an excellent chapter. He knows the creeks 
and estuaries on the French coast as well as those on 
our own side of the Channel. There is no such school 
for the development of patience, perseverance and 
long-enduring hardihood. We can sympathise with 
him making his marine stalks, far more precarious than 
any in the deer forests, when, after days of marrow- 
chilling disappointment, he at last has his deadly 
shot. But there, even more than in the neces- 
sary trapping of vermin, the question of humanity 
must trouble a sensitive conscience. After the charge 
scattered at random in the floating or rising flock you 
may gather in a good many of the cripples. But who 
can say how many of the wounded will pine and die 
after the day’s ‘‘ amusement”? Mr. Napier discourses 
on long shore fowling, which demands the closest atten- 
tion to the habits of the birds, the localities, the wind 
and the weather, and often involves most weary waits. 
Sitting for sixteen hours in a mud hole in bitter frost is 
not everybody’s notion of pleasure, nor is it every man 
who can rise promptly to the occasion when at last he 
gets the expected chance. Mr. Napier has handled a 
heavy eight bore, and the recoil spun him round like Sir 
Samuel Baker’s ‘‘ baby”, whose very scream terrified 
the natives. We agree with him in preferring a lighter 
weapon and, unless you had Baker’s physique and his 
iron nerve to boot, a twelve bore is big enough for all 
ordinary purposes. 


THE VINDICATION OF THE SPANIARDS IN 
THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


‘*A History of the Peninsular War.” By Charles 
Oman. Vol. II. Jan.—Sept. 1809. From the 
Battle of Corunna to the end of the Talavera 
Campaign. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1903. 145. net. 


j might be thought that in devoting over 600 pages 

to the first nine months of the year 1809 Mr. Oman 
had in this, the second volume of his great work, been 
unnecessarily prolix. But careful study of the volume 
makes it hard indeed to say where excision could be 
applied without seriously detracting from the value of 
the work as a whole. The general impression we obtai 


from it is corroborative of all the points to which we 
called attention in our notice of the first volume on 
9 August last year. Thus the inaccuracy and partiality 
of Napier as an historian, wherever his personal views 
are concerned, are brought into relief more painfully 
than ever, whilst the valour and stubbornness on the 
part of the hapless Spaniards, who were literally 
again and again led to defeat and to slaughter, 
should once and for ever silence the chorus of British 
abuse that for years has been so unjustly decrying 
them. Nor were all their leaders incompetent; and 
either way it is impossible to withhold our admiration 
for the personal courage of generals who had the pluck 
and determination to fight pitched battles with un- 
disciplined levies against such a redoubtable foe as 
were the French in 1809. For success, of course, it 
was a disastrous policy, since, given equal courage on 
both sides, it was only too clear that French skill, 
tactics and training, combined with long war experi- 
ence, must inevitably overthrow what Mr. Oman truly 
describes as raw multitudes of helpless men. 

To most Englishmen the year 1809 is described in the 
two words, Douro and Talavera, but to the Spanish 
nation the first nine months alone comprise a period 
of desperate fighting for freedom including the second 
siege of Saragossa, the battles of Uclés, Valls, 
Medellin, Alcafiiz, Maria, Belchite, Almonacid and a 
dozen others of less account. To give an idea of the 
bloody nature of this fighting, the cavalry pursuit 
after Medellin may be cited, where three-fourths of the 
Spanish force of 10,000 men fell by the edge of the 
sword. The martial fury and frenzy of the defenders 
during the second siege of Saragossa are well described 
by the French engineer Belmas who quotes the saying 
of the men of the 3rd French Corps, ‘‘ Who ever heard 
before of an army of 20,000 men being set to take a 
town defended by 50,000 madmen ?” 

Palafox’s memory is vindicated by Mr. Oman who 
points out how, despite serious strategical and tactical 
errors, by his personality he united the military with 
the clerical and consequently with the civil defenders 
and induced them to fight on as few beleaguered 
garrisons have ever fought. ‘‘ He may have been vain, 
bombastic and a bad tactician but he was a good 
Spaniard” sums him up well. The greater the shame 
then that, although he and his men capitulated with 
** the honours of war”, Napoleon stung by the losses 
his army had sustained during the siege, had him con- 
fined for years a close captive at Vincennes as a traitor 
to his upstart brother. But Palafox had done his 
work, for nothing is more certain than that it was the 
horrors of the siege of Saragossa which sickened the 
French army with the whole Peninsular war and 
deprived them of the élan which characterised them on 
the battlefields of middle Europe. 

The most interesting feature of the campaign of 1809 
is the strategy displayed by Napoleon and Wellesley. 
To begin with we have Napoleon’s majestically con- 
ceived strategic scheme for the further employment of 
the forces directed against Moore; Ney was to hold 
Galicia whilst Soult was to sweep southward, seize 
Oporto, join hands with Victor on the Tagus and 
occupy Lisbon ‘‘on 10 February”, after which the 
latter was to march to Seville with 40,coo men 
and thus complete the conquest of Spain. That 
the Emperor’s invincible habit of not considering 
the peculiarities of the Spanish roads and the 
Spanish climate wrecked these grandiose schemes is 
undeniable. But he had also ignored the determined 
nature of the resistance which would be offered by the 
Spanish hosts of half-trained and untrained’ men, and 
lastly he had utterly failed to take into account the far- 
reaching results of British intervention as scientifically 
applied by the master mind of Wellesley. 

We have seen how in the preceding year Moore’s 
** splendid inspiration”, his strategical march on 
Sahagun, had overthrown all the Emperor’s arrange- 
ments and had in fact gained three full months of 
breathing time for the sadly disorganised Spanish 
Government at Seville. It now fell to Wellesley, by 
means of his fine strategy on the Douro and his equally 
famous march on Talavera, once again to afford it breath- 
ing time when almost at its last gasp. The very essence 
of the success of Napoleon’s huge combinations was 
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obviously that various strategic points should be occupied 
at specified times : this of course meant that there must 
be, by some means or other, free communications 
between the various French Corps. It was here that 
the difficulties presented by the Spanish sierras made 
themselves particularly felt. It is a well-worn axiom 
that combined operations without free communications 
between the troops concerned are absolutely impossible, 
since forces ignorant of the positions occupied by each 
other are incapable of affording mutual assistance. 
When in addition, the sierras and the whole countryside 
were swarming with partisans, who cut off small detach- 
ments and waylaid and murdered all orderlies and 
couriers, it will be realised that the position of the 
French Marshals thus ordered by their imperious chief to 
work in unison was as unenviable as it was impossible. 
Hence, when Soult marched on Oporto he entirely lost 
touch of Ney in Galicia, and it was months before 
accurate information of his position reached Lapisse at 
Salamanca, Victor at Merida or King Joseph at Madrid. 
The Spanish guerrillas, aided by their peculiar country, 
thus effectually took the place of good cavalry in 
ordinary European warfare, for they drew an impenetrable 
screen around the main bodies of their compatriots and 
it was truly said that the French could never ascertain 
the precise whereabouts of their enemies until their 
outposts came into actual collision. 

Wellesley’s daring strategy was based on a vigorous 
offensive from the central position of the Tagus. How 
ably he carried this out is a matter of history. The 
two great dangers in the spring of 1809 lay in Soult at 
Oporto and Victor on the middle Tagus, both threaten- 
ing Lisbon. Leaving it to Cuesta and his Spaniards 
to contain Victor, Wellesley made a rapid march on 
Oporto and drove Soult headlong into the mountains 
with the loss of all his artillery and wheeled transport. 
Thence turning from Soult he marched on Talavera 
and after defeating Victor there it seemed as if Madrid 
were within his grasp. It was Soult’s, Mortier’s and 
Ney’s irruption on his lines of communication that ren- 
dered nugatory the whole campaign, not alone Cuesta’s 
impracticability and folly, as has been so freely de- 
clared by English historians. Spanish incapacity there 
was, but the chief blame should fall on Venegas who 
failed to keep Sebastiani from the field of Talavera and 
to whom the road to Madrid lay open for a week. Mr. 
Oman, we think, clearly demonstrates how Cuesta’s 
sudden retirement from Talavera on 3 August and 
consequent abandonment of the British wounded was 
rendered imperative by the proximity of overwhelming 
French forces in front and on his left rear. Napier is 
exceptionally severe on him for acting thus. Had he 
delayed, his army would have been doomed to destruc- 
tion. As unfair as this censure on Cuesta are the 
stock foreign criticisms on Wellesley’s strategy based 
on subsequent occurrences. When Wellesley and 
Cuesta decided on the advance on Talavera there was 
no notion that Ney would in a fit of temper abandon the 
whole kingdom of Galicia and retire on Astorga, thus 
rendering it possible for Soult to rally him to his own 
shattered forces, draw in Mortier and three weeks later 
descend with 50,000 men on Wellesley’s communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Oman, we think with justice, asserts that the 
single error in Wellesley’s strategy was the fundamental 
one of arranging for combined operations with the 
peng army before he was aware of the weak points 
of their leaders and of their men. ‘‘ Cuesta’s impracti- 
cability and Venegas’s disobedience could not have 
been foreseen by one who had no previous experience 
of Spanish armies.” It thus unfortunately came about 
that Napier’s early experience of the Spaniards and 
Spanish armies was not encouraging; consequently, 
arguing from the limited amount of information at the 
time at his disposal and his ignorance of the great 
efforts made by the gallant Spaniards on many a field 
remote from British aid, he formed strong and in- 
eradicable opinions adverse to Spain, opinions which 
have very gravely detracted from the historic value of 
his splendid work; since it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that henceforward he could see no good in any- 
thing Spanish. 


NOVELS. 


‘** Children of Tempest.” By Neil Munro. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 1903. 6s. 

It is always blowing a gale in Mr. Munro’s islands, 
a gale with rain and murky weather, and these con- 
ditions are not characteristic of the atmosphere only. 
The style of the book is very windy ; blown about with 
a noisy and boisterous use of words. Perhaps it is 
intended to make the effect as tiring as a strong wind ; 
if so the attempt is a complete success. One longs for 
a lull, but one only obtains it by closing the book. The 
words and the weather batter about one’s ears to the 
end. It is possible that under these conditions his 
characters have to the author but a secondary interest. 
Here and there they are drawn with a vivid, sometimes. 
with a tender touch, but they become, as the book pro- 
gresses, mere instruments to its conclusion. Their 
speech stiffens, their actions grow formal, their instincts 
lose that air of the unaccountable that distinguishes 
imagination, and one can hear in the author’s mind the 
strains of ‘‘God save the King” with the final curtain. 
The sudden flight of the hero from the woman he loves 
after hearing a whisper that he is after money which 
she does not possess is in the best stage manner. 
“Erb.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: Methuen. 

1903. 6s. 

Mr. Pett Ridge is a capital humourist, and incom- 
parable in his own way as an observer of the charac- 
teristics of the lower middle classes, their pathetic 
little bits of pride, their harmless vanities, and the odd 
manners, which do not irritate us, because we look on 
them from a distance. He is at his best in short 
studies: his method is hardly broad enough, nor his 
material rich enough for a novel. There is much that 
is improbable and far-fetched in his descriptions, when 
he ventures outside the world he knows so well. He 
is more at home in Bermondsey than in Eaton Square. 
The character of ‘‘ Erb” otherwise Herbert Barnes, 
carman, Socialist leader, park orator, and labour 
agitator, is admirably drawn and developed, with- 
in its natural limitations, throughout the whole 
book. He is not altogether pleasant, being pathetic- 
ally vulgar, in spite of his intelligence, his quick 
perceptions, and his quiet self-respect. The offensive- 
ness of the cockney is in no way softened, the irri- 
tating style of repartee, the defiant assurance that is 
at heart so ill at ease in the presence of superiors, all 
the half-touching, half-humorous weaknesses of his 
class are in ‘‘Erb”. — But he has brains, and the 
power of influencing men, and a fine sense of honour, 
and we leave him at the end of the book, cultivating 
the aspiration of his ‘‘h’s” under the guidance of the 
charming teacher of elocution who becomes his wife ; 
a very much pleasanter if less ambitious ‘‘ Erb” than 
at the beginning. ' Louisa, Erb’s sister, an honest, self- 
denying, sharp-tongued, vulgar little factory girl, is a 
creation of which any author might well be proud. 


“Chris of All-Sorts.” By S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

There is a curiously prim, amateurish, and mid- 
Victorian air about this book, as if it had originally 
been a serial in a parish magazine—it is almost im- 
possible to believe that it is written by an author of 
experience. The story is the well-worn one of a false 
heir to a baronetcy, and the misunderstanding and 
separation between two lovers,—and is a perfect octopus 
in the way of long arms of coincidence. In one 
wretched little room in the East End, where the chari- 
table heroine accidentally finds herself, are gathered 
the fates of nearly every character in the book. 
‘‘Chris” is a nice, pleasant creature, not particularly 
interesting or beautiful. Mr. Gould, whois apparently 
an authority on dress, tells us that she looked ‘‘ pretty 
and even striking ” in a ‘‘ pink, but well-fitting ” evening 
dress—why, by the way, should a dress, because it is 
pink, be expected not to fit? Her manner of conver- 
sation-with her lover is most extraordinary. ‘‘ Let me 
tell you, Sir Roger, as I suppose I must now entitle 
you, that it was your place to have ridden to the hunt 
with me, and squired me.” Her aunt, Lady Barbara, 
an amazing specimen of vulgarity, talks just as im- 
possibly. ‘‘I was attached to a certain marquess. 1 
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won’t name him, for he is now married. The marquess’s 
family did not relish an alliance with ours because of 
‘Tullymore.” The best-part of ‘the book, and evidently 
the object of its writing, is the description of the East 
End squalor, and of the disgraceful overcrowding of 
hovels highly rented from extortionate landlords. 

** The Staff in Flower.” London: Greening and Co. 

1903. 6s. 

The author of ‘‘The Staff in Flower” does well to 
keep his (or her) name off the title page. It is not an 
achievement of which anyone should be proud. The 
story is that of the younger son of a Yorkshire baronet 
who quarrelled with his father, ran away from home, 
became a bag-man, a soldier during the Zulu war—and 
a cynic, and incidentally made a friend with whom he 
carried on dull and platitudinous talk. He inherited 
the title and finally gave up his life in what appears to 
‘tthe reader to be suicidal sacrifice. In this book we are 
told of restaurant walls that ‘‘ puissantly vibrate” when 
the commonest of after-dinner songs is sung, while we 
are asked to look at Westminster Abbey ‘‘lording over 
all the other buildings with the innate dignity that 
thrilled through all its superbly-poised stones”. The 
close of the story is too ridiculous. The scene is a 
coal mine, a spring has been struck and the water is 
coming in when the cynical baronet and a party of 
friends are below ground. The cage descends and 
takes up all but one —the baronet insists on being 
odd man out, and though the water is rising slowly 
and has only reached his ankles we are supposed to 
believe (for the author ignores the subject) that the 
cage could not have come down again. Suddenly she 
woman appears from one of the workings and she and 
the baronet remain to die together. We have little 
space to waste over books such as this or we would 
gladly quote from the last two pages which afford a 
conversational guide for the use of cynical baronets 
when slowly drowning in coal mines in company with 
women with a past. 


‘Innocent of a Crime.” By Captain Paul Witt. 
London: Unwin. 1903. 6s. 

A miscarriage of justice is not.sufficient to make a 
novel unless the events, or the characters concerned, 
are in themselves interesting, and we must confess that 
Captain Witt’s story is not absorbing. The scene is 
laid in a small French port, the life of which is de- 
scribed with great minuteness. Here lives an English 
family, whose not very brilliant son is entrapped into 
marriage with the daughter of a pilot. He had an 
unfortunate way of handling fire-arms, and in explain- 
ing to his wife the mechanism of a rifle he shot her. 
His interrogation before juges d’instruction is recounted 
at great length: after an unnecessarily harassing trial 
he is convicted of wilful murder, in the teeth of the 
evidence, by a peasant jury which disliked foreigners 
and aristocrats. It is all quite possible, but—but— 
did not the enlightened and highly moral hold forth 
to us sufficiently about French criminal procedure in 
the matter of one Captain Dreyfus? To those who 
(thanks to the enlightened and highly moral) are well 
informed on such points ‘‘Innocent of a Crime”, which 
as a romance is decidedly amateurish, will offer few 
attractions. 


““* The Mischief of a Glove.” By Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny. London: Unwin. 1903. 6s. 

Really something must be done with the designers of 
book-covers. Here is Mrs. de Crespigny relating how 
the virtuous Englishman spitted with his sword the 
glove that the wicked Spaniard would have filched, 
and on the cover of the book the glove-sticker is the 
Spaniard himself—or else we are no true Anglo-Saxons ! 
e glove belonged to a young Jady who has strayed 
(suffering in the process) from the Jane Austen period 
into the reign of Mary, and the mischief it caused 
is described by her cousin, who is anachronisti- 
cally enough a distinctly twentieth-century young 
‘woman with a touch of the Hodgson-Burnett manner. 
But then the book *‘is but a mere story for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour”, and, to be candid, has so much 


~vivacity that it quite succeeds in its mission. Which 


is.more than can be said of a good many conscientious 
‘historical novels. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Scintillze Juris and Meditations in the Tea-room.” By Mr, 
Justice Darling. London: Stevens and Haynes. ‘1903, 
55. net. 


For the first time Mr. Justice Darling’s name ‘appears ‘on 
title-page as the author of these two books though the former 
is now in its fifth edition and the latter in its third. Neither 
have they been printed together before ; and that they were both 
out of print naturally suggested a new edition in which they 
should figure in one volume side by side as they do now. Other 
editions have been inconvenient on account of their very small] 
size. The present one makes a very suitable and convenient 
volume. Through these booklets Mr. Justice Darling estab. 
lished a not undeserved reputation as a wit and smart man 
generally. On the Bench he lives up to it as he should out of 
gratitude. It is his enviable fate, unlike most legal authors, 
to have obtained a big reward by writing small books while 
they have written large books and obtained small rewards. We 
daresay, if we knew how to find it, there is a “Scintilla” some- 
where which would explain this paradox. Perhaps it is that 
where the author remarks that he would rather have the good 
will of the world than deserve it. 


“Supplementary Catalogue of Chinese Books and Manu. 
scripts in the British Museum.” By R. K. Douglas, 
London. 1903. 


This is a catalogue of Chinese books and MSS. that have been 
added to the collection in the British Museum since 1877 ; and 
though the majority are naturally of a general character, we 
note some‘remarkable acquisitions. One literary and historical 
curiosity is a volume of the great Encyclopedia compiled 
(A.D. 1403-25), by order of Emperor Yung-lo, which was saved 
from the fire that destroyed the Hanlin College during the 
siege of the Legations at Peking. It is a curious commentary 
on that incident that the hated Barbarians whom the Chinese 
were eager to destroy at the cost even of that sacro-sanct insti- 
tution salved and actually restored to their assailants after the 
event, a goodly portion of the contents. Sundry volumes were, 
however, carried away as curiosities ; and one which came into 
the hands of Professor Giles has been presented to the British 
Museum. Another curious acquisition, which one would have 
expected to find in the numismatic almost rather than in the 
literary department, is a Government note of the Emperor 
Hung-wu (circa 1380) printed on paper made from the bark of 
the mulberry tree. Paper money was common enough in 
China at that epoch. What is remarkable is that not one only 
but several known specimens should have survived. Even the 
Museum possesses a duplicate ; and Vissering noted, five and 
twenty years ago, that there is a specimen in the Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Academy of Science at S. Petersburg. 
Another suggestive addition is the Viceroy Chang Chi-tung’s 
well-known book entitled “ China’s Only Hope”, which received 
the approval of the Emperor and created a stir among the 
scholars of the Empire, when the wind set in favour of reform. 
But the times, alas, are changed! When the Empress 
and her clique were allowed to resume power, and 
we abandoned our position of vantage in the Yangtze 
Valley, Chang thought .it time to consider his head. 
It is significant of the evil involved in these acts of 
diplomatic weakness that a man so powerful and. prominent 
should have absolutely turned his coat and been a party, lately, 
to the persecution of reformers and to reactionary changes in 
the curriculum which have resulted in the close of the Peking 
University. Students who entered for the sake of acquiring 
modern learning saw no use in staying to study along ancient 
lines and gradually withdrew. Sinologues will be interested to 
note a gift by Sir Ernest Satow of certain books printed (in 
Chinese) in Korea and Japan centuries before the art of 
typography was known in Europe. 


“ Fundamental Problems.” By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago : The 
Open Court Publishing Company; London: Kegan Paul. 
1903. 

The aim of this work is to expound a system of philosophy 
and the writer browses by the literary wayside upon a great 
variety of subjects, somewhat after the manner of an educated 
debating society. One of the tenets of the school is embodied 
in the motto “ Neither supernaturalism nor Materialism, but a 
unitary conception of the world.” Surely a unitary, or any 
other, conception of the world, must resolve itself into a belief, 
either in mind and design or in matter and force? But no 
doubt much would depend upon the meaning given to the vague 
term “supernaturalism”. Again we fail to follow the dictum, 
that “ Something that is real and at the same time absolutely 
unknowable; is a self-contradiction.” Here too we seem to have 
more playing upon words than profound enunciation, what does 
the author mean by “absolutely”? Later on he admits that 
“there are some problems which are practically insolvable 
because we cannot come into possession of the facts indispens- 
able for their mere formulation”. Just so, that’s where it is. 


(Continued on page 340.) 
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‘And this reminds us of another philosopher who declared that 
he would raise the world if he could find a spot outside on 
which to rest his lever. No doubt he might, but for all that 
the venerable globe remains unlifted, and the deep problems of 
existence remain unsolved. . 


Murray’s Handy Classical Maps : “The Roman Empire.” 
Edited by G. B. Grundy. London: Jchn Murray. 
Is. net. 


Two maps representing the Roman Empire at different 
epochs on a scale of sufficient magnitude to enable the general 
student of Roman history to follow out the various additions 
made to the empire during the period comprised between 
two centuries before and the three following the Christian 
era. The first gives us the development of the empire from 
B.C. 218 to A.D. 100 and shows the regions acquired during the 
Punic wars and subsequently. The second map, which is of a 
different class, since it is coloured to show the general 
orographical features of the Empire, gives the boundaries 
from A.D. I to 300, There are six pages alphabetically 
arranged, of names of places &c. given on the maps with 
reference letters to assist in locating them. 


‘In “The Little Loaf: or Joseph’s Dream” Mr. Archibald 
Grove and Mr. F. C. Gould collaborate and the result is a 
smart and bitter skit to be used as a political pamphlet, mainly 
at the expense of the Prime Minister. The Liberals, as this and 
other publications of the sort show, are very strong in men who 
can dress up a telling leaflet. We want Goulds and .Groves 
on our own side. What is the Central Office doing in this 
matter? They ought by now to have organised a staff of, say, 
a dozen of the brainiest young men they can find to concen- 
trate themselves on leaflets and the like. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“"Xenophon. Memorabilia.” Edited by Josiah Renick Smith. 
Boston and London: Ginn and Co. 1903. 


This is one of the best school editions of the Memorabilia 
we have seen, the text being based on the Buitersbach-Miicke 
edition of 1889. The editor has added to its value by a biblio- 
graphy of the MSS. and principal editions. The Greek type 
employed is very clear and distinct and the notes everywhere 
bear witness to the sound scholarship of the annotator. A 
significant feature of the painstaking nature of the work is the 
care that has been shown in reproducing the best Attic usage in 
the spelling of such words as o@f{ew &c. 


“Little German Folk.” By Margareta Schramm. Revised 
by A. T. Mayhew. With Illustrations by Eugénie 
Richards and others. Shaldon, South Devon: The 
Norland Press. E. E. Speight. 1903. 


One page one picture with a certain amount of simple letter- 
press written in the everyday s h of the small German is the 
principle of this book for little children. To those surfeited 
with the sameness of the Hdélzel pictures we can cordially 
recommend the book, which consists of two parts. In the 
second a certain amount of verse is introduced which should 
prove very useful for recitation purposes. We note a misprint 
on page 13 “ die stimmen”. 


“Le Roi des Montagnes.” Far E. About. Edited by F. B. 
Kirkman. 2s. ‘Les Gaulois et les Francs.” Par F. B. 
Kirkman et J. M. A. Pécontal. Deuxiéme édition. 15. 6d. 
“Voltaire. Zadig avec Notes.” Par F. B. Kirkman. 6d. 
London : Adam and Charles Black. 1903. 


At first sight there would seem to be some doubt whether 
there is room for another edition of that much-edited book 
“Le Roi des Montagnes”, but Mr. Kirkman has certainly 
justified his right to be added to the list of successful editors. 
This is largely due to the fact that he has broken comparatively 
fresh ground by providing the teacher with a preliminary stock 
of phrases necessary for the conduct of the class in French, a 
by no means superfluous precaution in the case of many who 
are ambitious to teach on “direct” lines, but do not possess 
the requisite idiomatic vocabulary. In addition copious ‘ex- 
amples are given of how to teach conversation from the reading 
book, so that the dullest and least imaginative teacher should 
be able to find sufficient topics to suit the capacity of the 
humblest intelligence. We are glad to note that all the pre- 
liminary drill in questions and answers is intended to lead up to 
the production of connected oral narratives. ° Mr. Kirkman ap- 
parently—like most sensible teachers—does not object to the 
occasional use of English when time is to be saved thereby. 
“Les Gaulois et les Francs” has in its second edition been 
brought into line with “Le Roi des Montagnes”, and its 
educational value thereby has been much enhanced. “ Zadig” 
will ultimately be subjected to the same treatment : at present 
only the text has been published with a few explanatory notes. 


“Exercises on the French Subjunctive.” By E. Weekley, 
London : Blackie. 1903. 

“Bells French Course.” Part I. By R. P. Atherton, 
London: Bell. 1903. 

“ Elementary Conversation French Reader.” By B. Bué. 1s, 
“ Lectures et Conversations Francaises.” By W. G. Hartog, 
London: Rivington. 1903. 

“ Teaching of Modern Languages in Schools and Colleges.” 
By P. T. Holmes. Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 1903, 

“ A Companion to French Verse, with Poems for Recitations.” 
By H. J. Chaytor. London: Murray. 1903. 

Lord Leighton had once to return thanks at an official 
banquet in Paris. A witty Frenchman in commenting on 
his. speech .remarked “Ce pauvre Leighton a trop de sub- 
jonctifs”. Possibly Mr. E. Weekley has never heard the 
story. The moral-of it is that the wise foreigner will 
avoid the subjunctive as much as he can, for its use in French 
is often as pedantic as it isin English. Mr. Weekley’s book 
will serve.all the same on condition that it is not used asa 
book of exercises but as a book of reference. Mr. Atherton 
proclaims himself a moderate reformer. We are glad to see 
he insists on accurate pronunciation from the outset though his 
phonetical stage directions are somewhat incomplete. The 
sentences for translation from English into French will dis- 
please many of the more forward schools. M. Bué’s book is 
based on the old-fashioned conversation book tempered with 
an occasional liveliness that is due to the author. Personally 
we prefer Mr. Atherton’s methods to this somewhat poll-parrot 
method of learning the language. Mr. Hartog has attempted 
to combine reading and conversation, by selecting passages 
specially suitable to serve as a basis for conversation. For the 
dull teacher’ such a book is useful, but the average teacher 
ought to be able to frame his own questions. Mr. Holmes has 
put together a useful manual on the teaching of modern 
languages which sums up in a handy fashion a certain amount 
of information on the subject not easily available elsewhere. 
Mr. Chaytor’s “Companion to French Verse” is naturally 
based on the indispensable Versbau of Tahler’s dealing with 
the same subject. Its chief merit lies in the fact that it gives 
in a short and convenient form what the majority of writers 
take pages to explain, though some of the explanations are on 
the side of brevity. The selection of poems does not strike us 
as particularly good. The size of the book is unduly swelled 
by the advertisements which are bound up with it. Forty-eight 
pages of advertisements to some 115 of print is clearly excessive. 


For This Week’s Books see page 342, 


| Ghe Pianola - - 


= and the Performer. 


HE success of the 

PIANOLA proves 

that there exists a strong 

desire among the public 

for some means of pro- 

ducing music otherwise 
than playing it by hand. 

The PIANOLA is an 
instrument for executing 
the finger - work part 
of piano-playing, and is 
simply an amplification 
of the keys of the piano— 
a means whereby anyone 
can play. 

The PIANOLA always renders the technique of any com- 
position correctly, and by means of levers the performer 
exercises complete control over expression. He is responsible 
for the individual conception of the music just as he would 
be in ordinary playing, and, being able to devote his whole 
attention to this, the result is equal musically to the. per- 
formance of a great pianist. 

You are particularly invited to call and see the PIANOLA, 
or to write for Catalogue G. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
225 Regent Street, London, W. 


On or about 14th September our business will be transferred to Lolian Hall, 
135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci ber post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large Number in Stock. Send for PRINTED LIST for SEPTEMBER. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE.- 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 


LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
October 1st and continue till July, 1904. 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the Januarv Examination. 

For further Domo apply to the WaRDEN of the College, St. ‘Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Lon 

A bandhook forwarded on application. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION, 1903-4, will commence 


on Thursday, October 1st, at 4 P.M., by the annual Prize Distribution and 
an Address to the Students by Sir CHARLES. Wynouam. 

Cxartnc Cross Hospitat is within three minutes’ walk of the Royal Dental 
Hospital of London, and the hours of Lectures are arranged to suit the convenience 
of both General and Dental Students. 

The Hospital and School are situated within two minutes of both Charing Cross 
Stations, and the athletic ground at Eltham can be reached within half an hour from 
Charing Cross. 

The ScHoot Prospectus, containing full information concerning the Classes, 
Prizes, and all other arrangements connected with the om School, will be sent 
on application to the Dean, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 

"HERBERT F. WATERHOUSE, Dean. 


TO PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
MARRIED MAN, M.A. Oxon., in double honours, 


A with 20 years’ experience and exceptionally good record of Scholarship 
and Navy successes, having references to best-known names in the Educational 
Worid, is willing to PURCHASE Whole or Share in any really well-known and 
high- class PR EPARATORY SCH OOL. as gi connexion and could bring 
pupils. All ations ed strictly confidential. Member of M.C.C. 
and other clubs, No Agents need apply.—-Write ‘‘K. T. L ,” Box 374, WILLINGs’ 
Advertising Offices, 125 Strand, W. ssp 


ST. MARTIN’S, 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A.. 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR DAUCHTERS OF CENTLEMEN. 
EADMISTRESS of excellent Private School in 


one of the pay epee positions near London, offers unusual advantages 
for TWO PUPILS to be recei at reduced fees. Music, languages, painting, 
tennis, &c.—** ScHoo.,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find io Class “Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LaMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S: AIREY 


NOTICES. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 

Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 

s. d. s. d. 

One Year eee eee £ 8 2 oe eee £ 10 4 

Manager, SA wereY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
In the event o cing experienced the 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT EVERY EVENING at 8. 


ew 
GIRL FROM KAY'S. 


TH 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


- LEICESTER SQUARE. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 


MAGNIFICENT VARIETY MENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from rr tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at ®. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 58.; Season Tickets (Transferable), 9 I, 2, 3, 5 guineas, 
at the Hall, and R. Mawnan, Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


BEAUTIFUL. “HARDY: 


ODILS 


SPRING FLOWERS 


BARRS 


wos MEDAL 
Hue: MOST LOVELY OF ALL 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS: 
Conta‘ns 6 Bulbs each of 24 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or “ the Flower Border. 

Half the above Collection for 10/6. 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS. 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 
for Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, &c. 


During the last half century everyone one travelling i in hot climes has 
made a point of carrying some 


OR, J COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an 
attack of 


Diarrhcea, Dysentery, 
Cholera, &c. 


Hot weather is due in the British Isles, and everyone- 
should ‘take a little precaution. Don’t wait till you: 
actually want the Chlorodyne ; you might be driven to 
sending an ignorant messenger for the medicine you: 
require, and some substitute might be pushed on him. 


You want 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. yd 

2 on the monthly when not 
93 fe) DEPOSIT. ACCOUNTS. 1 % 
9 /o on Deposits, repayable on demand. i4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


Pes. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


a Brexsscx, Lonpon.” 


Telegraphic A 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMARIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
above i PLYMOUTH 4 
SEILLES, NAPLES, Fort ID, and COLOMBO. 


& CO. } Head Offices : 
Managers | XNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 16 Cockspur Charing Cross, S.W. 
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A THRILLING AND _ROMANTIC, WORK. 


MR. R. A. EVERETT 
Begs to announce the following Important New Books. 


BELGRADE, 
THE WHITE CITY OF DEATH. 


BEING THE TRUE HisToRY OF KING ALEXANDER OF SERVIA, 
AND OF QUEEN DRAGA, 


By MRS. NORTHESK WILSON. 


Illustrated with over 30 Portraits, Views, and Facsimile of the late 

King’s Autograph, kindly lent by 

W.E, The Servian Minister at the Court of St. James’. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


Prince OBRENABVITCH. Ex-KinG MILan. 


“It is interesting to have these facts set forth in book form, with a sample of the 
folk-lore and songs of the people responsible for such deeds. Much stress is laid 
upon the accuracy of clairvoyance......With all King Milan's sins and wickedness 
he is declared to have cherished a great love for his son, and when, under the influ- 
ence of Draga, Alexander issued the order that his father should be shot if ever he 
set foot in Servia again, it broke the exile’s heart."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The main interest of the hook centres in Queen Draga, and Mrs. Wilson shows 
much impartiality and discrimination in dealing with a very tangled subject......The 
book is profusely illustrated with portraits of the various actors in the history and 
tragedies of recent Servian politics, and cont-ins an appendix which brings the 
chronicle of events down to date."—-Morning Post. 


HORSEBREEDING and MANAGEMENT. 


By Frevc. Apve. With Pho:ographic Illustrations of varicus Breeds. 
Crown cloth extra, roy. 6d. net. (October. 
Contents :—Influence of the Turf on Horsebreeding—Breeding Army Horses— 
Heavy and Light Draught Hoises—Breeding Ponies—The (Queen's Premium 


Shires— Mules, &c. 


Uniform with *‘ Barton’s Veterinary Manual for Ho iwners.” 
BREAKING AND TRAINING SES. 
By Frank T. Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Author of “‘Our Friend the Horse.” 
Crown cloth, ros. 6d. net. Fully Illustrated from Original. 
ctober. 


“THE RUNAWAY. Being a New and Complete 
by Mr. Nat Gould for *‘NAT GOULD’S ANNUAL,” 
1903-4, 160 pp. medium 8vo. Illustrated Wrapper. 1s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE GAME LAWS. 
NEW EDITION OF 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN. By 
* Nicnoras Eyeritr.. Profusety Demy cloth gil, 7s..6d, net. 
dm The success of the First Edition has led the Author to thoroughly revise 
and enlarge this important and valuable work—the only illustrated and thoroughly 
up-to-date book on the Game Laws—by the addition of (1) a Table of Statutes ; 
(2) a List of Cases ; (3) an Index ; (4) and New Chapters on a variety of addi- 
tional subjects. 

“Jt is the most unconventional law book ever written, the cxpcsition being 
agretably qualified by entertaining imaginative passages full of character. The 
new edition gives the book with humorous illustrations, and with several new 
chapters, Conspicuous aos which is one dealing with the sportsman and his 
horse. The work seents likely to prove a greater favourite than ever with sporting 
readers who want to know a little law."—ScoTsMan. 


‘(BEFORE THE BRITISH RAJ. A New and Thniling Novel 
- of Anglo-Indian Life and Adventure. By Major ArTHUR GRIFFITHs. 
‘THE MARK OF THE BROAD ARROW; or, the Life 
of a Convict. By No. 77- 
A MODERN “VERDANT GREEN.” 
IMR. SILLIFANT SUCKOOTHUMB, and other Oxford 
Yarns. By the Rev. Compron Reape. Iliustrated. 
A REAL HUMOROUS BOOK FOR SCOTCH AND ENGLISH, 
IRISH AND WELSH READERS. 
‘THE ELDER MACGREGOR. By CHARLES HANNAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Captive af Pekin.” Cover designed by Cuas. Hassatt. ts. 
~GOLF..PLAYS. AND. RECITATIONS. Written and Illus- 
trated by R. ANDRE. Compiled for the use of Golf Clubs, Dinners, &c. 


THE SCARLET JACKET. By Leon Breaker, the Aus- 


tralian Novelist, Author of the successful — novel “ Riding to Win.” 
Of which the Sfortsiman says : ‘‘ We may certainly trust there are more Breakers 
d, or, we should say, more novels by Breaker.” 4 


IN LOW WATER. By Nat GouLp. 


“RUBBED OUT.” A Thrilling Story of the Turf. By REGINALD 
ARNETT, Author of '‘ The Devil’s Whisper.” 


New Catalogue and Prospectuses Free on Application. 
London: R, A. EVERETT & CO., LTD., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (Vol. I.: A-C). ars, 
net ; The Art of the Vatican (Mary Knight Potter), 65. net ; The 
Anonimo (G. C. Williamson), 7s. 6d. net. Bell. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Autobiography of William Simpson, R.I.—‘‘ Crimean Simpson.” 
(George Eyre-Todd). Unwin. 21s. net. 
The Life of Midhat Pasha (Derived from Private Documents, Xc., by 
his Son, Ali Haydar Midhat Bey). Murray. 12s. net. 
The Life and Writings of the Rev. Alex. Murray (John Keith), 
Dumfries: Maxwell. 35. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
Lady Judas (Frank Barrett). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Vagabond (Frederick Palmer). Harpers. 6s. 
Bungay of Bandiloo-(Curtis Yorke). Hurst and Blackett. 35. 6a, 
Eileen (Lucas Cleeve). Long. 6s. 


|. Fortunatus. Melville and Mullen. 3s. 6d. 


The Peril of the Sword (A. F. P. Harcourt). Skeffingtons. 6s. 
The Scaramouche Club (Raymond Jacberns). Grant Richards, 
6d. 


35. 6a. 
The Prime Minister and Mrs. Grantham (Carlton Dawe). Nash. 6s, 
Barbara Winslow : Rebel (Beth Ellis). Blackwood. 6s, 


HIsToryY. 
The Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck (Translated by J. A, 
Ford. 2 Vols.). Heinemann. 20s. net. 
Love and Lovers of the Past (Pau! Gaulot. Translated by Charles 
Laroche). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


NATURAL History. 
The Book of Herbs (Lady Rosalind Northcote). Lane. 25. 6d. net, 
Garden Pests (Phcebe Allen). Wells Gardner. 35. 6d. 


ScHOOL Books. 
** Arnold’s Literary Reading Books ” : The Greenwood Tree. Arnold. 


Is. 3d. 

A New Geometry for Schools (S. Barnard and J. M. Child). Mac- 
millan. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Geometry, Practical and Theoretical (C. Godfrey and 
A. W. Siddons). Cambridge: at the University Press. 39. 6a, 

Premitre Grammar Francaise a l’usage des Eléves Etrangers (par 
H. E. Berthon). Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

Dent’s Shakespeare for Schools: —As You Like It (Flora Masson). 
Dent. 1s. 4a. 

Les Frangais d’Autrefois (Jetta S. Wolff). Arnold. 15. 3d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The First Year of Responsibility (Maynard Butler. Second Edition). 
Sonnenschein. Is. 6a. 
The Essential Unit (Wallace Ritchie). The Author. 
The Philosophy of Auguste Comte (L. Lévy-Bruhl. Authorised 
Translation). Sonnenschein. 10s. 


THEOLOGY. 
Christian Social Union Addresses (Bishop Westcott) ; To Those who 
Suffer. Macmillan. 1s. net each. 
Pagan and Puritan: The ‘‘ Octavius” of Minucius (Freely Translated 
by Arthur Aikin Brodribb). Bell. 


TRAVEL. 
Ten Thousand Miles| Through India and Burma (Cecil Headlam). 
Dent. 
VERSE. 


Gloria (Hon. Stephen Coleridge). Bell. 
Eastern Sunsets (Iarfhlaith), Oxford: Blackwell. 35. €d. net. 


REPRINTS. 
Fly Leaves (Charles Stuart Calverley). Bell. 1s. net. 
The Poetical Works of George Barlow (Vols. 9 and 10). Glaisher. 
5s. net each. 
Lycidas and Other Odes (John Milton), Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bibliography of Inverness Newspapers and Periodicals (John Noble). 
Stirling: Mackay. 2s. 6d. net. 
Divine Aretino, The (Robert South). Long. 7s. 6d, net. 
Engineer, The, in South Africa (Stafford Ransome). Constable. 
6d. 


s. 6d. 

Letters that Bring Business. Guilbert Pitman. 1s. net. 

Nemesis of Froude, The (Sir James Crichton-Browne and Alexander 
Carlyle). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Plays, Acting, and Music (Arthur Symons). Duckworth. 55. net. 

Round the Home of a Yorkshire Parson (Rev.. A. N. Cooper). 
A. Brown and Sons, Lithited. 35. 6d. net. 

Saint Albans: The Cathedral and See (Rev. Thomas Perkins). Bell. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Scintill Juris(Hon. Mr. Justice Darling. With Colophon by the late 
Sir Frank Lockwood). Stevens and Haynes. 5s. net.. 

The Teaching of Scientific Method and Other Papers on Education 
(Henry E. Armstrong). Mecmillan. 6s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature (Second Series. 
Vol. XXIV. Part Asher. 35. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; Out of the Silence, 6a; Deutschland, 3. ; The 
New Liberal Review, 15.; L’Italia Moderna, 1/.; Current 
Literature, 25¢. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
{éext-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams, The Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Exams., London University and of Exams. 


LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. A. M. Cook .. re 

__—— Second Part. A. M. Coox and W. E. P. Pantin 

_— Third Part. W. E. P. Pantin 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN SHORTER LATIN COURSE. A. M. Coox 

Part. 


A. M. Cook and W. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


NALL’S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ALFORD’S LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION... 

WELCH AND DUFFIELD’S EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION INLATIN .. 

RUSSELL’S LATIN ELEGIACS “AND PROSODY RHYMES FOR 
BEGINNERS . 

POSTGATE’S SERMO “LATINUS. A Short Guide t to! Latin Prose Com: 


position, New Impression Revis 

KEY, to Selected P. ew Imp "Revised, 45. 6d. net. 
CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Joun Bonp and A. S. WALProLe 
WAR— 

Book J. A.S. rs. 6¢. 

Books II. aha Ill. W. G. RutHerrorp, rs. 6d. 

Book IV. Crement Bryans, ts. 

Book V.. C. Corseck, rs. 6d. 
CICERO'’S PRO LEGE MANILIA. A. S. Wivxins 
—— PRO ARCHIA. G. H. Nau .. 
—— PRO MURENA. J. H. Freese .. 
EUTROPIUS. Books I.andII. W. and C. 
HORACE’S ODES— 

T. E. Pace (Elementary Classics), 1s. 


és), 25. 

Book. TIL. T. E. Pace (Elementary Classics), 1s. 6d. 

Series) 2s. 

HORACE’S EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. A. 
LIVY. Book I. H. M. SrerHEenson .. 
LIVY.—Books II. and III. H.M. 
LIVY.—Book XXI. J. E. Meruvuisx .. 2 
PLAUTUS’S CAPTIVI. A. R.S. 
TERENC8&’S PHORMIO. J. and A. S. 
VIRGIL’S ZNEID.— 

Book I. T. E. Pace, 1s. 6d. Book I. 

Book IV. 8. M. STEerHENsoN, 8, 6d. 

Book V. A. rs. 6d. 

Book VI, T. E. Pace, ts. éd. 

Book X. S. G. Owen, 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE— 
First Greek Grammar. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 3s. 60. : 
Accidence, 2s. ; Part II., Syntax, 2s. 
Easy Exercises in Greek ‘Accidence. H. G. Unpverut11, 2s. 
Second Greek Exercise Book. W. A. Hearo, 2s. 6d. 
Exercises on the Greek Syntax. G. H. Nacr, 2s. éd. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. F. H. Corson 
pereey® INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 
5s. net. 
PEACOCK AND BELL’S PASSAGES FOR samen TRANSLATION 
FOR LOWER FORMS _.. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Authorised Contin. 
A. S. WALPOLE 
—— THE GREEK TEXT. With E. Pace 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW.—THE GREEK TEXT. 
With Introduction and Notes. A. Stoman .. 
ZSCHYLUS’S PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. H. M. 
—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. E. E. 
WILLson 
ASCHYLUS’S PERSAE. A. oO. 
EURIPIDES’S ALCESTIS. M. A. ae 
—— MEDEA. M. A. Bayriecp 
MEDEA. A. W. VerRALL. 
APOLOGY, CRITO AND PHAEDO. Translated J. 


. 
—— CRITO AND PHAEDO. C. H. 
EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. C. E. Geaven 
SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE. M.A. ... 
THUCYDIDES. BooklII. E.C. Marcuanr. 

Book IV. C. E. Graves .. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book II. S. | Wak 
ANABASIS. Book III. G.H. .. 
ANABASIS. Book V. .. int 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


ABOUT’S LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. Professor WeEKiey i 
MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. G. E. Fasnacut ., 
~—— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. G. E. Fasnacut .. 
JAMES AND MOLE’S DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH _ AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES . aa 
SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE (First Year) 
—— PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE (First Term)... 
GOETHE'S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. J.T. .... 
SCHILLER’S DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. J. Gosrwick 
—— JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, W. Hemrurevs .. 
SIEPMANN’S GERMAN PRIMER i 
EY, 3s. 6d. net. 


E. P. Pantin 


6d. (Classical 


(Classical 
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A. S. ts. 6d. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
HOUSEHOLD’S PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR USES .. 


OUTLINE OF oF. ENGLISH GRAMMAR . 
ENGLISH “GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRESENT. 


requirements of Candidates for Matriculation 
—_— ORAL ‘EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
——— JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.. 
——— SENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.. 
KEY, sewed, ts. net. 
——— ERRORS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION... 
JACOB'S CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER oe 
——— COMPANION TO CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER ad 
-—— INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING.. 
srrous> EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN, BURIAL MARCH OF 
UNDEE, AND ISLAND OF THE SCOTs. H. B. Corrente 


[Shortly. 

CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE: .A. W. As 
—-— PROLOGUE. THE KNIGHT’S TALE. M. H. Lippe 
——— PROLOGUE. THE KNIGHT’S TALE, &c. A. Incranam net 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. C. D. paar This 

dition contains: The Tempest. As You Like It. The a 

of Venice. King Lear, Twelfth Night. Hamlet .. 
LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF HIAWATHA. H.B. 
MACAULAY’S HORATIUS. W.T. Wess. Sewed.. ee 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS AND COMUS. .. a 
——— SAMSON AGONISTES. H. M. Percivac 
POPE’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. J.C. Cortins .. oe 
SCOTT’S LORD OF THE ISLES. H.B.Correnit .. os oe 
Cantos I 1. separatel, 

— MARMION AND LORD OF THE ISLES. F.T. Patcrave. 
—— KENILWORTH 
SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. 
-~—— HAMLET. K. DeicurTon .. 
JULIUS CAESAR. K. Deicuron 
—— MACBETH. K. Deicuron.. : 
~——— RICHARD III. K. 


WRIGHT .. 
—— TEMPEST. X. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. ‘Book I. H. M. 
TENNYSON’S SELECT POEMS. H. B. Georce and W. H. Havow.. 
‘BUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS .. 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE .. 
REICH’S NEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
GREEN AND TAIT’S ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY .. 
THOMPSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND .. 
TOUT’S SHORT ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTOR 
BOSWORTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
MILL’S CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY . 
GREEN’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS ee 
GEIKIE’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES .. 
pops GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE .. 

AWSON AND SUTHERLAND’S ELEMENTAR 
OF THE BRITISH COLONIES GEOGRAPHY 


SCIENCE. 

PERKIN AND LEAN’S TO CHEBESTRY a> 

PHYSICS. New Edition. In2V 
GREGORY AND SIMMONS’S ELEMENTARY "PHYSICS AND 

CHEMISTRY. In 3 Parts +. each 
—— EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. In 2 Parts .. each 
SIMMONS AND JONES’S ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
GREGORY’S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS .. 
RINTOUL’S INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL — 
D. E. JONES’S HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND = 
ROBSON’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN HEAT.. 
EDSER’S HEAT FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS . 
—— LIGHT FOR STUDENTS. a 
CLAY’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN LIGHT Ad 
EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM 
SANDERSON S ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR "BEGINNERS 
HADLEY’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS . 
EXERCISES IN MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 


PARRIS CHEMISTRY FOR ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 
ROSCOE AND LUNT’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS 
—- INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED 


L. M. JONES’S INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS es 

REMSEN’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY oe 

FOSTER AND SHORE’S ptt aA FOR BEGINNERS . 

EVANS’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNER 


GREGORY AND SIMMONS’S EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
SIOGRAPHY, Section I). 
GINNERS... 


SIMMONS’S PHYSIOGRAP! FO) 
DAVENPORT’S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY . o 


“With T. Cart- 


net 


WATTS’S GEOLOGY FOR 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limtep, Sr. Martin’s Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
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on the 15th of September a work of the greatest historical 
importance, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK, with other 
letters from and to Prince Bismarck. With Portraits 
and facsimile letters. In Two Volumes, £1 net. 


Also on the 18th of September a new book of very 
timely interest, THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT, by 
Major W. EVANS-GORDON, M.P. (lately a Member 
of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration). With 
Map and numerous Illustrations from the Author’s 
Photographs. In One Volume, 6s. net. 


Mr. Heinemann’s full list of Autumn Publications post 


free on application to. 21 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C. 


A NEW WRITER. 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 


3s. 6d. 


Mr. LANE will publish on Tuesday next a new 
and original story by a new writer, Mr. H. H. 
BASHFORD. The hero, ‘“* Tommy Wideawake,” a 
boy of thirteen, ts the son of a Colonel ordered on 
Soreign service. He ts left in charge of four old 
schoolfellows of his father, all bachelors. The story 
deals with the rejuvenating influence of Tommy on 
his guardians; for, in the supervision of their 
Juvenile charge, the four old bachelors recover their 
youth. The action of the story ts fresh and original, 
and an open-air feeling breathes through the book. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which proves that there are 
two sides to every question. 


Special Articles: _ 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


Price 2a. weekly. 
Ofice : 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Price 5s. net; postage 4d. extra. 


SCINTILLAE JURIS & MEDITATIONS in the TEA ROOM. 
- NEW EDITION. By the Hon.’ Mr. JUSTICE DARLING. 
With Colophon by the late Sir Frank Locxwoop, Q.C., M.P. 


. London: STEVENS & HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce for publication 


*“‘THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ” of July 30 says: 


“The Daily News is demonstrating that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to pay. Some time ago all racing and 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise. 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 
purpose which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
suffering financial loss, Zhe Daily News has reaped unexpectedly 
rapid benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,000 a day, and a heavy loss has been con. 
verted into an actual profit. At the end of September Daily 
News is to be enlarged to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 
each morning. The anti-betting and anti-liquor policy has largely 
changed the constituency of the paper, and is winning it friends in 
various quarters. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has by a private letter 
from the Deanery been urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish Zhe Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it has earned by its bold innovation.” 


By Special Newspaper Train from London 


News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 
BIRMINGHAAN _.... 6.30. 


LEICESTER ose 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAN ..... 6.30. 
RUGBY ese 6.30. 


Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour, 


Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls ; 


OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d.; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LA REWUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numeéros par an. 


SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 


Pen de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: JEAN Finor. 


Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’ss an pour LA REVUE, ricHement 
ILLUSTREE. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres "(Les Débats). 

La Revue parait Ze rer e¢ de 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francaix et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et_découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ rs00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 

‘ctus.) 

%— s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libfaires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 


The Articles in this Series appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review :—11 July, The Lord Chief Justice; 18 july, 
Mr. Justice Wright ; 25 /«/y, Mr. Justice Grantham 
and Mr. Justice Lawrance ; 1 August, The Master of 
the Rolls; 8 August, The Lord Chancellor. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


E BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
—_ by and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


AcapEMy.— A vigorous and stirring book.” 
finest thing of the 


kind that Mr. 

Daily Telegraph. Merriman has ac- 

tions whic fiction. jarlasc’ 

the. bs 
not willingly let 


die.......A~closely 
“ Stands out remarkably from the common run of fiction. Mr. Seton Merriman 
has won his position by giving his very best.”—Britisk Weekly. 


World.—* With- 
out doubt the 


knit and dramatic 
story, which 
carries on 
breathlessly from 
beginning to end.” 


“‘ The effect of the local colour is marvellous. My Baronite does not know any- 
thing in history or personal narrative that excels the graphic power of these 
descriptions.” —Punch, 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. _ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


GINN & COMPANY'S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF COMMERCE. by W. C. 
WessTER, Professor of History in the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Lecturer on Economic History in New York University. 5:6 pages. 
Illustrations and Maps. Price 6s. 6d. 

General Survey of the commercial development of the world from the earliest 
times to the present. Interprets the history of civilisation from the commercial 
point of view, showing the many inter-relations between commerce and the 
other factors in the progress of civilisation. 


Public Opinion. —‘‘ No more comprehensive epit of the history of the world’s 
commerce has ever been written...... We shall be astonished if Mr. Webster’s 
Manual is not promptly accepted as a leading text book.” 

Secondary Education. —** No student of commerce can afford to be without this 
industriously compiled history......The discussion and settlement of questions 
fraught with such national consequences as the Imperial Zoé/verein outlined in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent speech, and many problems of capital and labour, would be 
far more satisfactory if the average man were acquainted with the facts contained 


in this book. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE. By J. H. Rosinson, Professor of History in 
Columbia University. 74 by 5 inches. Cloth. 714 pages. Illustrated. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Clear and concise account of all important movements, customs and achieve- 
ments since the German barbarians conquered the Roman Empire, care having 
taken to bring out the spirit and permanent results of each event and 
movement. 
Educational News.—‘‘ We know of no such admirable summary of the history of 
Western Europe.” 


d. 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. W. Turner. 674 pp... ee 


6 
INSECT FOLK. M. W. Mortey. Illustrated. 204 pp. .. oe + 20 


WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED. A. B. Comstock. 152 pp. Illustrated 2 6 
AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. C. W. Burkert, F. L. 
STEVENS, and D. H. Hitt. 267 pp. Illustrated .. ee oe ee 3 6 
THE SCIENCES. E. S. HoLpENn. 224 pp. Illustrated .. oo 8 6 
TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 14: pp. Illustrated .. oe ae 2 
A LATIN GRAMMAR. W. G. Hate and C. D. Buck. 388 pp. 4 6 


CICERO.—TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, Book |., and THE 
DREAM OF SCIPIO. Edited by F. E. Rockwoop. 188pp. .. 4 6 
MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by S. A. Scuinz. 226 pp. 20 


DREI FREIER. Edited by O. xxii 
HEINE.—DIE HARZREISE. Edited by L. H. Grecor. 183 pp. 


Descriptive Lists post free on application. 
GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


G. A. B. DEWAR’S 


Country Books. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


WINCHESTER, 


Supply any of these: 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 


7s. 6d. 
“One of the most delightful books which I have 
ever read.”—Dean Ho e. 


‘* This delightful book......A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 
Daily Mail. 


‘ 


** A very charming book.”—Morning Post. 
Full of poetry of the woods.” —Spectator. 


‘‘The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is 
nowhere used, are touched in such'a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 
something which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 

Land and Water. 


**We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks.” — Westminster Gazette. 


‘¢ The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’”—TZruth. 


HAMPSHIRE : 


Its Story and Scenery. 


4s. 6d. net. 
(In Dent’s County Guides.) 
‘* After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 


forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —A¢heneum. 


**When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
aman as Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. We rejoice that the 
writing of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


** A charming little book.” —Dazly Mail. 
Has exercised over me an intense fascination.” — Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 


** Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 


This really fascinating little book.” —Standard. 
** Mr. Dewar’s charming book.”—-Dazly Chronicle. 
*« All lovers of wild Nature will read the book with delight.” 


THE BOOK 
THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 


‘* The standard work upon the subject.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“¢ That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’ ”—Speaker. 
‘* That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuiné literature of 
angling.” — Standard. 
“* George Dewar is the Charles Cotton of dry fly fishing.” 
MR. Svpyey Buxton, M.P. 
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Important Offer to Readers of the... 
“Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Molyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
arid the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 

I3s. 3d., in instalments, or. if you prefer fo 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN'S FISCAL POLICY, 


Atthe present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley's authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STAND4RO BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 


Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the fall price of 3s. 64, Making L3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosuovuse, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 
Ri and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 

DICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DuNCcKLEY 
(**VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THoroLD Rocers. 2 Vols. 


9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoroLD RoceRs. 2 Vols. 


11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. < 

13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Jonny Morvey. 
2 Vols. 

17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY.—By James Francis 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.-COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Leroy-Beautiev, HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘‘ VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BaRTH, the Right Hon. LEonarp Courtney, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


+2903. 


To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Piease send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 2 
further payments of 11/- each. 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my déposit shail cancel this order. 


Free Delivery in (Mr., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal - 
District. Outside L Rank or Occupation ..ccecevcscecveccccecseerceavece 
that District at the 
Purchaser's cost. see 
«.Undicate heve Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The Books be irispected at the Offices of the SATUNDAY HEVIEW. 
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HANDBOOKS, 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LONDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, Ma, 


brilliant bock.”"—T7he Times. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


€o Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


NORTH WALES. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL, 


© Far superior to ordinary guides.” Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. LIilustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leon 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth, 

Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgélly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli, 

Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 

Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
¢ Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘Dear Si1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His He eat in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


“Yours faithfully, 
R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” KNOLLYS. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


The London Hospital, 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. — 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF 


TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Childreri— 
can be had immediately. dined 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. i 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Watds 


‘between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


: 
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THE 


ONE HUNDREDTH DITION 


OF THE 


Compleat 
Angler. 


{SAAC WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. 


‘THE SPECIAL 
EDITION is 


LIMITED S00 COPIES, 


each numbered and signed by the Editor, Mr. R. B. 
MARSTON, Editor of the Fishing Gazette. It is 
Tue Epirion pe Luxe of this. well-known work, and 
is certain to become very valuable. No more copies 
can be printed, as the original plates have been de- 
stroyed and the type melted. Printed on fine paper 
with wide margins, it contains fifty-four Photogravures 
and one hundred Woodcuts, illustrating scenes and 
places well known to every angler who has fished in 
the Rivers Lea and Dove. Maps of these and other 
well-known angling rivers are given, as well as por- 
traits of Isaac Walton and Cotton. The title-pages 
are printed in two colours. 


AND DOVEDALE” 


_ This sumptuous work is published in two volumes, 
handsomely . bound ; ,and arrangements made with 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., the pub- 
lishers, enable the remaining copies to be offered on 
very special terms. The size of the volume is demy 
4to. (11}in. by .8hin.). As the edition is limited,-the 
following offer must be withdrawn when the few 
remaining of 500 copies are sold. 


THE PRICE-OF THE BOOK I8 £5 5/-. 


Send us a P.O. for 9/=, and we will forward you 
the volumes, carriage free. Then pay the remainder 
in monthly (twelve) instalments of 8/= (you can pay 
more per month if you choose). 


COUPON. 


| To Tue Saturpay Review, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 
. Please send me one copy of “ The Compleat Angler” 
., (Lea and Dovedale Edition), Sor which I enclose 9!-, and 
agree to pay 8|- monthly for 12 months ; and I further 
| agree not to part with the work till such instalments are 
complete. j 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


CAPITAL .- §2,750,000 
In 550,000 Shares of £5.each, fully issued. © 


Directors’ Monthly Report, July, 1903. 


Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total. Per ton milled. = Per ton milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Dvwts. 
Mill, 0,734'°56 10°583 8,481°s 533 
Tailings .. 3°973 2,937°147 3°193 
Own trates 771°47 0°339 750°375 0°816 
Total from own Ore .. 14,160°94 15°395 12,169°e55 13°230 
Purchased Concentrates 1,253°07 1,223°160 
134392°215 
Expenditure and Revenue, 
135 Stamps crushed 18,396 tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Per ton milled, 
£% 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) 10,088 3 3 © 10 11°613 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) 3,260 135 ° 3 6'540 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) .. 200 II I © o 2°616 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) .. oe oe 2,760 14 Ir 3 O'OI7 
General Maintenance Account qt 7 0 0932 
General Charges 1,872 11 3 2 0'430 
18,254 1 10 © 19 10°r48 
Development Account 1,516 13 x 7°787 
Machinery, Plant Buildings 2co 0 O © 2°609 
19,979 14 It rt t 8'544 
Profit on Working .. a ee 32,272 15 1 135 r'oqr 


£52,243 10 © 42 16 9°585 


REVENUE. 
Per ton milled. 
From Mill os +» 36,071 17 0 119 2°€05 
From Tailings . oe 12,752 14 11 © 13 10°376 
From own Concentrates. oe ee 39163 3 7 3 
51,987 15 6 216 6'249 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand 
and Profits on Purchased Concentrates .. 255 14 6 © 0 3°336 
452,243 10 0 42 16 9's85 


PRT pont ision has been made in the above Account for payment of the 10 per cent. 
ofits T: 
The, baw wl of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. Fine, less cost 
of realisation. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, 


Heap Orrics, JOHANNESBURG, Secretary. 
8th August, 1903. 
BONANZA, LIMITED. 


. From the Manager’s Report for the month o 
July, 1903, 


Total yield in fine gold from all sources’ .- +s 6,517°740 ozs. 
» ” ” per ton milled .. 16°153 dwts. 


‘ WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 8 Tons Milled. 

aad Cost. Cost per Ton. 

4 «4 
To Mining .. oo oe oe ee 75194 9190 O17 9°963 
Crushing and Sorting és oe ee 6:6 1 10 o 
Milling . ee oo 4,262 7 3 
Coontling Sands" ee oo ee 1,235 18 r 3 0O°755 
oe 478 5 3 oO 2°223 
Sundry Head Office Expenses, &c. .. oo 435: 
11,2793 7 2 I 7 11°862 
Development Redemption - 807 00 © 2 
12,100 7 2 I g 11°862 
Profit .. --'15,508 9 18 ‘5'217 
£27,608 16 2 £3 8 87079 


Value. Value per Ton. 
Mill Gold . ‘oe +. 17,685 141% 2 3 9°970 


Cyanide Gold 808 0 o x 4 3°688 
27,493 1411 3 8 1°658 

Interest Account. . ee ee ee 2 3 
£27,608 16 2 43 8 5°079 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
_ Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £134 «2s. 6d. 
R. C. WARRINER, Acting Manager. 
R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, r3th August, 1993. 
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Hotel, 


OPENED SEPTEMBER 


The most Up-to-date Hotel 
in the World. 


WINTER GARDEN. 
GRAND DINING ROOM. GRILL ROOM. 
FRENCH RESTAURANT. 


400 ROOMS — 
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MIDLAND HALL 


One of the finest Concert Halls in ame i 
‘WM. ‘TOWLE, Manager, | 

--Midland Hotels, &c. Cab 
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